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9^CE these Articles were written, the strife 
has waxed hotter. That foul blot in legis- 
lation — the Public Worship Act — ^which 
will ever be a disgrace to the men who handled it, has 
been hurried through Parliament. It was introduced 
with imbecile and lying words, and eagerly adopted by 
a Premier who depended for su^^ort upon publicans. 
Then, its working was ludicrously entrusted to an ex- 
judge of the divorce court, who in his first judgment 
paraded his ignorance of church matters by condemn- 
ing a priest because he had omitted to bawl out in the 
most solemn service, " how many of ye are going to 
communicate ?'* and who asserted that '^ every form 
or degree in which an object is made to take a place 
or play a part in devotion, is superstitious reverence," 
— a definition which, though made for another pur- 
pose, would include the sacred symbols in the Sacra- 
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IV PREFACE. 

ment of the Lord's Supper, and condemn what our- 
Blessed Lord has ordered. 

The Burials Bill is still heing agitated^ and it ia 
assumed that if a churchman buys land for a Burial- 
ground, as soon as it is consecrated and set apart for 
the rites of the Church it is no longer set apart for- 
that purpose,, but opened wide to every heresy and^ 
schism. — The bishop of Peterborough under cover of 
a measure to amend the law of patronage, has devised 
means for the further oppression of curates by prevent- 
ing their promotion, except by the will of theJ^ishop 
and people. — Lord Lyttelton, with the best intentions, 
still thinks an increase of State-appointed bishops desi* 
rable«. The watehful Providence of GtOd has given us 
sam&most excellent men, as at Winchester, Chichestec 
and Salisbury ; but there is no excuse for promoting 
the growtii of Erastianism when the new bishops will 
not and need not be peers. While more bishops were 
proposed at home, every possible liindrance — ^but hap- 
pily without success — was put in the way of sending 
out missionary bishops, because, forsooth, the State 
had no commission to send them into foreign countrie^t, 
and our Lord's command is nothing to a man who 
has been appointed to the highest office in the Church 
through state agency. If an exalted churchman can 
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PREFACE. V 

SLCt and speak as if the Church is nothing but what 
the State has made it, is it to be wondered at that the 
pc^itical dissenter should assert that the possessions of 
the Church are National property ? 

The prospect is not a pleasant one, but the Church 
is safe as long as our Lord is in the ship : — 

TFho ttilleth the raging of the sea : 

And the noise of his waves ^ 

And the madness frf the people. 
The waves of the sea are mighty^ and rage horribly: 
But yet the LORD who dwelleth on high is mightier. 

COLMER RjBCfTORT, 

r, 1876. 
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SHADES OF THE PAST. 

['Unien,' November 11, 1869.] 




IE Church of Muddleton was a fair spe- 
cimen of the easy way of doing things. 
There were two vestries — one for the 
clergy, the other for the churchwardens. 
There were no disputes about ritual observances, even 
though the altar was decorated with flowers at Easter 
and Whitsun-tide, or vested with black during Lent. 
The parish disagreements (and many there were) re- 
lated to petty differences and to who should have the 
highest place, and to creature comforts in general. In 
each vestry might be seen, every Sunday morning, a 
well-filled decanter of wine, and glasses, ready for use : 
the latter denoting that this was no seemly preparation 
for the Holy Communion which was celebrated but 
once a month ; but that here the occupants of each ves- 
try fortified themselves for the labours of the day, and 
certainly their ruddy countenances, as they emerged 
from their respective dens at the sound of the organ, 
shewed that the repast had not been spread in vain. 
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2 SI1AI>KS OF THE PAST. 

On ^^Sacrsment Sundays" the sexton^s wife might be 
«en, before, service, carefully dusting the sacred vessels 
and placing on tke altar, a glittering array of flagons 
(ahtady filled), chalices,, and patms. 

The service commenced with the singing a portion 
•f Tai<^ and Brady, "given out" by the parish clerk, 
and snng by the charity children in a fax-ofP west gal- 
lery* The prayers iwere r«ad to the people by the 
junior ettrate, and this much must be said for the 
congregation, they appeared to listen very attentively. 
Aflter another "Psahn„" the sermcm — a dry theological 
essay — was preached by the senior curate. The details 
are omitted r thay can be readily filled up from the 
above outline. Glad were the congregation, from the 
spectacled old. man who had occupied the same sleep- 
ing-box for twenty yearsy to the yeungest charity boy 
in bands and small-clothes, when the fifty minutes' 
sermon was ended, and the blessing was pronounced 
from the pulpit. Then was there- a rusk to the Sun- 
day dinners, sundry poiiioos of which,, it was almost 
impossible tos a«roid coming in contact with,, as they 
were earned out of bakei's* shops.. 

No bad thing either was the Sunday dinner ; with- 
out it Sunday would have been intolerable under that 
diy, coldy hungry system. Yet, so far are we tlie 
creatures of habit that,, when the old non-re.sident 
vicar was gathei-ed to his fathei*s, and he was suceed- 
ed by a working man, the change was anything but 
agreeable. The reverential saying of the prayers, the 
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SHADES OF THE PAST. .3 

chanting, the life thrown into the whole sennce, de- 
manded more attention than the congregation were 
accustomed to give. They were i-oused, and they did 
not like it. They prefeiTcd the dozy somnolency 
which the well-cushioned and lined pews were calcu- 
lated to induce. Still, aU might have gone on well 
and quietly, had not, one unlucky day, a dissenting 
churchwarden been appointed. This man, busy in his 
way, and moved thereto by the courtesy with which 
the Bishop had replied to a neighbouring churchward- 
en, wrote a proey letter to my lord, dealing very much 
in generals,, but all tending to one point — viz., that 
the quiet of the parish was disturbed, which was true 
as to the somnolency of the congregation. The letter 
was printed in the Morning Jntelligencei* under the 
sporting news, together with the Bishop's reply, 
which need not be further particularized than by re- 
marking that it was of the usual description, a promise 
of inquiry into the matter together with a high eulogi- 
um on Mr. Churchwarden Dissenter for his energy 
and zeal. Fluttered with this epistle, Mr. Timkins, or 
Tomkins (it is uncertain which is the orthography), 
felt that ho must, as in duty bound, show that his zeal 
was not flagging. Accordingly, the following Sunday, 
as soon as the clergyman had ascended the pulpit, he 
walked veiy pompously down the nave and out of the 
church. This was repeated several Sundays ; but 
when nothing came of it all, and some remarks were 
made more personal than polite, Mr. Timkins or Tom- 
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SHADES OF THE PAST. 5 

chanting, the life thrown into tlio whole senu-*-. 4,»- 
manded more attention than the congregatir,D v^r» 
accuBtomed to give. Thej were routed, ainl iL^ >ii,k 
not like it. They preferred the dozy iomti^i^rr 
which the well-cushioned and lined pew« werr- czlm- 
lated to induce. Still, all wight liave gone ui wrll 
and quietly, had not, one unlucky day, a dl-cnui:: 
churchwarden heen apix>inted. Thw man, hunr in ht^ 
way, and moved thereto by thecoarte«j whh\luii 
the BiBhc^ had replied to a ncighbooriog charttwaM- 
en, wrote a proay letter to my lord, dediog wr m^ '^^^ 
in generals, hut all tending to one polnt^xu - ^^^ 

the qoiet of the parish was diaturbed, wto ^ - ^'"f ' 

aa to tlie somnoleDcy of the congi^aii* " '^" ^*'^ 

was printed in the Morning IiUeU^ ■' ^^^^ ^^ 

sporting news, together with (Ae V As it was 
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4 SHADES OF THE PAST, 

kins betook himself to his own place, some Bethesda 
or Ebenezer, thei*e to doze ia some snug box. 

Muddleton now rejoices in a handsome church ; 
galleries and pews have disappeared ; and, what is 
more, the Muddletonians are pleased with it and the 
services. They are no longer content with one attend- 
ance a week ; but a goodly congregation may be seen 
every morning and evening eugpged in the offices of 
prayer and praise- 
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THE NEW REFORMATION. 




[^Union/ June, 22, I860.] 

jF the Confiscation o^f City Churches Bill 
passes the Legislature, and receives the 
Royal assent — a calamity which, we trust, 
magr be averted — the future historian will 
place Queen Victoria and the Eighth Henry side by 
side as wholesale spoliators of the Church. As it was 
befoi*e, so now, Royal commissioners and State law- 
yers will put in their several claims ; and when the 
little balance is handed over to the Church fund, it 
will be found that the old materials scarcely paid for 
the removal. It is but a chancre of men and times — 
the deeds are same. Henry VIII. might be some- 
what irregular in business matters, while we proceed 
more methodically and talk a great deal before we 
act ; but if the thing is done, it is all tlie same in the 
end. 

It remains yet to be proved that there is one 
church in the city of London more than is absolutely 
needed. If the p€»w nuisance wei'e entirely abolished. 
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6 THE NEW REFOBMATION. 

a large portion of the coDgregation which fills the 
area of S. Paul's oa a Sunday eyening, as well as a 
numerous class much less respectable who venture 
not to meet the vei^er's frown, might find a home of 
peace in many of the out-of-the-way city churches* 
The poor have a natural repugnance to mixing with 
their more wealthy neighbours, possibly, because 
they feel they are not wanted. And these churches 
which it is proposed to destroy, are especially adapted 
for mission churches lor the poor, as there need be 
none of a higher class to interfere with them. Again ; 
is it so very certain that the population of the city may 
not increase ? In a sanitary point of view the city is 
becoming every day less objectionable as a place of 
residence ; while the- metropolis extending far into the 
country in every direction affords the curative, and 
the class just above, less and less chance of living out 
of town. 

So much for the Sunday population; but who 
shall tell the numbers congregated within the city on 
the other six days of the- week ? We know many 
city men who attend at considerable inconvenience the 
service at some far-off church before their moraing 
ride. What a boon it would be to them to find an 
open sanctuary within a few seconds' walk! Only 
let the opportunities for daily pmyer be given, and it 
would be found that some portion of the time spent in 
the chop-bouso or exchange might be given to God, 
and that tliere are really Christians in England whom 
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THE NEW REFOEMATION. 7 

the Musaulman'ri devout attention to the hoars of 
prayer will not put to- shame. Wo believe these 
things have never been fairly considered : Delenda est 
Ecchsia is the- cry^ and no other is listened to. 

The Bishop of Oxford* pleaded earnestly for the 
consecrated sites wluch have been set apart for God 
and those that sleep in Cubist. But the Bishop of 
London, with his usual dulness of comprehension, real 
OJT assumed, could see no difference- between consecrat- 
ed stones which can be removed, and a consecrated 
site which cannot. Still greater desecration awaits 
th^ confiscated churches which remain. It is proposed 
to give tliem to foreign Protestant congregations — 
congrcgatioBs not in communion with the Church of 
Rome, Lord Powis suggests — which suggestion, tho 
Record says, is a Tractarian move on the part of the 
noblo earl, to get rid of the word "Protestant," which 
word, it seems, is very dear to the religionist of the 
present day. According to the Record^ men are not 
so much Christians oo* Churchm^i as Protestants. 
Well, they are quite welcome to the name — there 
is no nocospity to split hairs ; and if the desecrated 
churches are to 1)6 aj)en to all, we de not see wliy 
"foreign Protestant congregations" will not do as well 
a-^ "congregations not in communion with the Church 
of Ronif," and perhaps better as it is less exclusive* 
Every man is in pome sen so a Protestant ; the original 

♦ Dr. Wilberforce. Tlie UUhop of S. David's, Dr. Tbiriwall, 
also urgnd tUU point. 
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8 THE NEW REFOBMATION. 

Protestant only protested against intolerance, bat the 
term now inekides every shade of rdigious opinion, 
Socinians, Quakers, &c. Every cme has scnnething on 
which to enter a protest, and who more F^testant 
than we ? Week after week we have to protest 
against the follies,, and ignorance, and injustice, of 
shallow worldly-minded policy. As Catholicism is a 
continual protest against heresy and schism, there is 
no reason why foreign Catholics should not put in 
their claim as well as foreign schismatics. The vul- 
gar populace will make no distinction between Lu- 
theran and C&tholic crucifixes and images, absolution 
and confession. 

It would be just as reasonable to say to some city 
merchant, ^^Ybu are not doing as much business as 
you ought,, considering your position and advantages : 
your warehouse is full of antiquated goods and empty 
packing cases ;. we shall therefore take all away from 
you and give them to the foreign Jew who lives next 
door : he has a large cargo of gilt jewelry ready to 
stock the premises ; we shall take your house and give 
it to him." If there is injustice in one case, so is there 
in the other. Parliament is handling what it has no 
right to touch. If the rights of private property are 
to be respected, a fortiori^ should the rights of God 
and His Church be held in reverence. 

Once let the principle be admitted that churches 
may be alienated and given to foreign Dissenters, it is 
not another step towards, it is identical with, giving 
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THE NEW REFOR^krATTOX. 

them to Engfish dissenters. It will only be necessarj 
to find a chiircb where there may be a few devout 
worshippers^ but not many hearers, and it will be veiy 
easy *o get up a cry — ^Let us take their temple from 
them and give it t(» » Spurgeon or a Gumming for a 
preaching-house. 

We have no hesitation in affirming that this bill 
for t&e destruction, confiscation^ and desecration of 
city churches, is both unconstitutictnal and pernicious, 
and must be resisted t© the utmost by every means. 
It may eventually be a question whether an uncon- 
stitutional measure is to be met by unconstitutional 
means ; and if we are compelled to choose between 
two evils, it will be our duty to choose the leavSt. 
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THE UNION ©F BENEFICES BILL.. 

[HJnioV August 17, 1880.] 




|E trusted tJiat we had seen the laet of this- 
wicked measure some * weeks ago ; but^ 
owing to> the sitting of Parliament being 
unusually prolonged, it has been again un- 
der the consideration of the House of Commons, and 
its promoters seem anxious to carry it throsgh at any 
cost,, notwithstanding the numerous protests against 
passing' so important a bill at the fi^-end of the ses- 
sion^ 

The* oft-repeated and oflen-answered sophisms of 
the advocates of the bill are still reiterated ; and the- 
daily pap^^,. na less ignorant than inconsistent,, follow 
m the train^ They cannot perceive the foHy of alien- 
ating a vast amount of Church property in the City,, 
and handing it over to the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, wliom they deservedly censure for their jobbing, 
mismanagement^ and misappropriation of Church 
funds. No one can tell what will become of the pro- 
ceeds, in the event of any of these churches being 
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THE UNION OP BENEFICES BILL. 1 1 

sold. It is not a question only of taking endowments 
and then employing them elsewhere ; but edifices and 
bm'ial-grounds are all to be turned into hard cash, and 
the sites built over, that the Ecclesiastical Commissi- 
oners may — for aught we know — make ducks and 
drakes of the money. Thus it is proposed to alienate 
that which has been given to, and foe the advantage* 
of the City of London, in order, it is said, that the - 
spirit or intention of the pious founders may be better 
carried out. So say the worldly-wise, who know lit- 
tle of the men who planted three or four churches 
under the very shadow of the cathedral. Did they 
nicely consider the amount of square feet of church- 
room required for the then population ? 

The church with a congregation of twenty persons, 
is a favourite theme with those who argue as if sixty 
churches were too many for a population of 60,000 ; 
or one church to 1^000 inhabitants living in the parish 
all the twenty-four hours round, besides the vast in- 
crease during business hours ; though we can scarcely 
expect those who look upon a church as for Sunday 
use only, to have much regard for the spiritual neces- 
sities of the population. If the great tide of life which < 
pours into the City every day of the week, except 
Sunday, was confined to one day in the year, some*- 
thing then might be done in the way of distributing 
Bibles and Tracts. But the necessity is too ordinary, 
too common, to be dealt with by the means at hand. 
The churches are closed, with but few exceptions, on 
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12 THK FNION OP B£NEPIC'£S BILL. 

every day of tbe week but one ; aud on that one day 
congi^ations are not invited^ but repelled. Any 
one in goodly apparel may, perbaps^ find Beadledom 
tol^Ably civil, and be asked to sit in a good place ^ 
but, ki a poor man in viU raiment enter, he is scowled 
ai as if he were after bo good, and perhaps receives 
BO gentle hint that he had batter be off. If, however,, 
ke is let alone, can he feel at home there in God's 
Temple, crouching between higk.pews which offer no 
other prospect than a barricade of oak or deal on one- 
side and the other ? Poor ih^« are m the crowded 
courts and alleys of the> City, but there is no poor 
man's church ; and the nave of the cathedral might 
have been pulled down by. utilitarian i^liatoi*s, had 
it not been found that cengregations can be got to^ 
ge^her when there are ao impediments in the way — 
such as closed doors and b%h pews. 

Sir M. Peto's modest prc^iosal, that a vestry may 
Hell their church to a. dissenting congregation,, waa 
most perplexing to the promoters ; for if a dissentang 
congregation can be found to fill any one of these 
churches, of course, there is an end to the argument 
that it is not wanteds This propositon struck at the 
very root of the matter,, aad was, as Mr. Hubbard 
said, "the greatest censure upon the whole bill, for it 
showed there was no necessity for it." And yet, 
what objection could be offered ? Nothing, on ac- 
count of the intention of founders, consecration, or 
burial-grounds : these are all given up in the bill. It 
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THE X7NI0X OF BENEFICES BILL. 13 

Is the money only that is wanted : all the rest may 
go, to speak plainly, to the devil — if he chooses to oc- 
cupy the ground. The reason Sir M. Peto gives for 
making the proposal, coming as it does from a dis- 
senter, is a most severe rebuke to those church spolia- 
tors ; — '•'He was desirous of preserving those sacred 
edifices from being degraded to other purposes." 
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THE ^. GEORGE^S RIOTS. 

[*Fnion' July 13, 1880.] 

ILTHOUGH the conduct of tlie G©rern- 
ment in reference to the disgraceful riot* 
at S. George' s-in-the-Eart is repeatedly 
condemned by noble Lwds and Common- 
erH who have no sympathy with Mr. King, stifl the- 
same stolid and callous indifference to the stem reality 
is maintained. We may commend Lord Nelson for 
putting the glass to his blind eye, when he did not 
wish to see th» signal which was to recall him from 
the post of danger and glory. But it is altogether 
another thing, when we say of the- ubiquitous police, 
that a policeman can never be found when he is want- 
ed. Earl Granville and Sir G. Lewis take great 
credit t© themselves for the seventy-three policemen 
stationed in and around S. Geoi-ge's Church ; but we 
have no faith in them while not a rioter is taken into 
custody ; and the reports sent in certainly justify the 
inference that they are placed there, not to see^ but to 
be seen. 
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THE s. George's riots. 1*5 

We have again to r^et that Lord Dangannon 
has not made himself better acquainted with the facts. 
If he had read Mr. King's letter to the* Bishop of 
London, as we advised, he surely would not have fall- 
en into the common error of speaking of Mis;^ Xing 
as ^^the promoter of all the evils which had occuiTed 
in his church," or as showing "perverse obstinacy.*' 
Whatever failings Mr. King may have shown, .they 
certainly do not proceed from obstinacy. Concession 
after concession has been made without effect. . What^ 
in tlie name of truth, would Lord Dungannon 'have 
more ? If the beast of prey has once tasted blood, it 
will not save a life to give up limb after limb. While 
men so carefully guard themselves against taking 
openly the side of truth, they certainly will not pro- 
mote the cause of decency and order. It is in: such 
ill-judged expressions as those of Lord Dungannon 
that the Biskopt and the Government seek apologies 
for their- eonduct in the matter. 

The Bishop of London's reply, if the reporter has 
given, it correctly, is unique in tlie annals of debate. 
He said,, "from the information which he received 
weekly"- — from his ally the* publican we suppose — 
''he believed the interruptions were becoming better ! " 
So far spake the inner man, and the truth was oozing 
out ; but it was quickly checked by the* outer man 
coming to the rescue with the mild correction, '*^oi\ ra- 
ther, that they were not so bad as they had formerly 
been. But the improved state of affairs was entirely 
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IS THE S. GCOBGE'S RIOTSw 

owiog^ tO' t^e> presence of the police." A p^ce force, 
under orders not to act and not to see^ will undoubt- 
edly make the riots better m the episcopal sense Are 
wo wrong in assuming that tke Bishop reallj wishes 
the mob to do that which he hae not, hap^y, the 
power to do — ^we mean to expel Mr. King ? Or why 
did Iiis lordship wish to interpose* between Viscount 
Dungannon and Earl Granville ? Was it not,, clearly, 
to d^recate any interference with the mob^ undter the 
pretence that all is being done- that can be done-,, by 
himself and the churchwardens v and to> palliate the 
conduct of all but the Rector,, whose only fault it is 
that he is> the unfortunate Bector of a wicked parish ? 
It is the did story of the wolf and the lamb :. — 

. . . .''Superior stabat £upug, 
Longeque inferior Agnus. " 

Neihing but the destmetien of the patient sufferer 
win gratify the insatiate fangs ef the superior lupusy or 
convince him that Mr. King is innocent of making the 
parish of Sw George's-in-the-East one whit more black 
than he found it. If it was not the vestm«nts,. it was 
the collar ; and if not that, it was ifK& choral seiTioo. 
What the pretended accusation m»j be is of little con- 
sequence, when the condemnation of the victim is al- 
I'eady pvenounoed*. 

The Bishop's speech, if it does nothing inoro, 
gives us some little- insight into the idea of worship as 
viewed by the episcopal mind. He divides religious 
services into ''musical services" and "read services'' — 
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THE s. George's riots. 1 7 

a musical perfonnance and a lecture ; as if he had 
said, an opera or concert, and a Shakcsperian reading. 
If, by using the word musical in opposition to choraU 
he wished to throw a slur upon choral services, h& 
has thi'Gwn an equal slur upon the practice of reading 
the prayers to the congregation by the term read ser- 
vices 1 We pass lightly over the episcopal adjective, 
and dot not deny that a Bishop may 7'ead his prayers 
when others my them : nor do we affect t6 misunder- 
stand his lordship, who would intimate that Mr. King 
ought for the sake of peace to say the senice. We 
believe- that Mr. King is willing to do anything rea- 
sonable to restore decency and order ; but it is absurd 
to imagine that any further concession to the mob will 
be of any avail. Mr. King has already conceded too 
much,, and has thereby given his enemies, who will bo 
content with nothing less than his resignation, too 
much encouragement to persevere. 

The question is not, most certainly, one of "musi- 
cal sei'vices or reail services." Choral services are 
undoubtedly popular : if any one has the least doubt 
upon the subject he may soon convince himself by 
going next Sunday to any one of the metropolitan 
churches where there is choral service. English peo- 
ple arc fast acquiring a taste for all that is musical, 
and the national ear is every day becoming better able 
to appreciate liamiony. We will not believe that any 
but a few very prejudiced and Ultra-Puritans really 
object to choral services. Evangelicals introduce as. 
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mucri and more singing and chanting than their choir» 
are capable of doing justice to ; and we blame then> 
not, if it is the best they can afford : it is in some de- 
gree a training for the worship of heaven^ where 
God's praises arc continually chanted by the angel 
choir.* 

'^ If it were not a^pitiiiil it would be a ludicrous sight to see ai 
West-end prelate and an East-end publican hob-a-nobbing. But it 
is just as probable that the prelate would take a glass at the church- 
warden's tap, as that he would invite the publican to sit at his ma- 
hogany. Still, hob-a-nobbing together this spiritual peer and this 
spirituous publican have been for some time past ; not visually but 
virtually : and many a plot of vulgar cowardice has been hatched 
at these fraternal tete-a-tetes. The poor choristers of S. George*s-in- 
the-£ast are used to kicks administered under the patronage of 
their Bishop : they are now deprived of their seats by their right 
reverend step-father. It is not for us to examine into the feelings 
and conscience of a dyspeptic lord, but we know that if we were in 
his shoes we could not say our prayers in our luxurious comer when 
we thought of those whose worship we had made as uncomfortable 
as possible. We can understand why churchwarden Thompson 
should prefer profane songs to the praises of the Almighty ; but 
we cannot understand why the Bishop of London is pursuing most 
determinately a course which can only end in making him the very 
scorn of that mob, whose applause he courts and whose tool he is. 
— Weekly Mail, May 27, i860. 
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THE S- GEORGE'S RIOTS. 

AFTER THE YESTRY. 
[•Union/ October L9, 1860.] 

lORDS fail to express the indignatiou which 
we and every true son of the Church must 
feel at the infatuation of tlie Bishop oT 
London. For it is nothing less than infatu- 
ation — we can use no mildeH* term — to pander to tho 
vile passions of a godless rabble, and throw down thfr 
Cross and everytliing most holy, to be trampled upon 
by the swinish multitude. The utmost stretch of cha- 
rity -will not allow us to hope that the Bishop of Lon- 
don had the honour of God at heart when he wrote 
the letter to the S* George's rioters, dated Patterdale 
Hall, Oct. 1st. It is a miserable specimen of tho Eng- 
lish language and of episcopacy, and is written piti- 
fully and beseechingly. He hopes they will keep 
quiet till he retunis home at the end of the month, and 
then he will see what he can do for them. Two 
Sundays have intervened since this letter was received, 
and the results liave been visible^ in the increased tu- 
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mult.* Even the preseuce of Mr. Gladstone last Sim- 
day evening did not restrain the rioters from perpetra- 
ting the ontrages which. follow.ed upon the- close of 
the service. 

It appears the vcstrj foKwai*ded to. the Bishop a 
list of made-up grievances^ and tHe Bishop is obliged 
to become their apologist in order ta give some show 
of reason to their frivolous pretexts. He says — ''I 
presume it is with the view of expressing some diffi- 
culty which the vestry has felt in responding to Mr. 
Hansard's natural expectation of the active assistance 
of all his respectable parishioners that the resolution 
has been adopted which you have forwarded to me." 
This, if it means any things is expsessive of sympathy 
towards the rioters. As to the respectable parish- 
ioners,, the Bishop must know that his sympathy with 
Mr- King's enemies has long since driven them away. 
It is quite impossible for respectable people to go with 
their families to witness the scenes of disorder that 
take place at S. George's-in-the-East every Sunday. 

If the Bisliop cannot ignore these disturbances, he 
at any rate speaks of them in the mildest tenns. A 
spade is a spade ; but it may be a silver one, with no- 
thing degrading in its touch. And so, riots and i-cvo- 
lutions, though deprecated as a matter of course, find 

* The Bishop all along said that he could settle the disturbance, 
if they would allow him. In the same nwtchalant kind of way, he 
had previously declared his own competency to manage a larger di- 
ocese than tliat of I^ndon, when the question of dividing the dio- 
cese was mooted. 
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many advocates among in^n who«<» standard of mo- 
rality Ls low ; who, while they <lepi*ecate, think it aa 
honom* to array themselves against law and order^ We 
do not mean to say that the Bishop of Loudoa woald 
like to take any active, part at S. George's : he is toa 
much the gentleman so to demean himself, and his 
position forbids it ; but he does the next best thing 
in addressing the rioters in words beautifully mild^ 
speaking, ''with bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness,'* of attempts to interrupt the services — annot/an- 
ces the revival of which is attempted — or annoyances 
attempted to be renewed. His lordship affects to be 
ignorant of the horrid blasphemy and profanity which 
has been going ob all along : he would like to think 
of them as petty attempts at interruption, wicked in- 
deed, but still only attempts barely worth notice. 

What an unenviable state of mind a man must 
have arrived at when he can calmly gloze over such* 
enormities and become their apologist ! Where is that 
just indigntion — that jealousy for the honour of Goi> 
which, one would suppose, would fill the heart of a 
Bishop of God's holy Church on hearing these things ? 
Is it a mere question of purchasing peace and a lofty 
position now, at the expense of the future — tampei^ 
ing with all that is holy to gain the approbation of the 
world ? We need hardly say that men who have such 
ends us these usually are disappointed in them, and de- 
ser\'edly so. How different is the conduct of this timid 
prelate to that of S. Cyprian, when he addressed those 
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vrho^ were ^^mpiously wrathfal against the priests," 
becaase they wished for communion on easier terms ! 
There is nothing timid or time-serving in lul<5 address : 
— "0 thou fai'-frantic madman, thou art wi-athful at 
liim who is trying to turn away God's wrath fi*om 
you ; threatening him who is entreating the Lokd's 
mercy in your behalf;, who feels your wound, which 
you do not feel yourself ; and pours these tears for 
you which you, perhaps, are never pouring. You yet 
further load and heighten your offence ; and think 
you, while in strife with the rulers and priests of 
Gou, that the Loud can be at peace with you 2" 
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THE S. GEORGE^S RIOTS. 

AFTER THE SHAM MONITIONS. 
[Union January 4, 1861.] 

jHE publication of the Rev. Bryan King's 
"Second Letter of Remonstrance to the 
Bishop of London" — and its importance 
justifies a second allusion to it — will have 
set at ease the minds of those who, innocently believ- 
ing that a Bishop must necessarily speak the truth, 
gave Mr. King credit for want of firmness at the last, 
if not for inconsistancy. And it might very naturally 
have been presumed, even in the absence ©f assertion, 
that the Bishop had the rector's authority for issuing 
those outrageous monitions ,ina<«much as, without that 
authority, they were not worth the paper on which 
they were written — an authority which the Bishop 
himself acknowledged in his place in the House of 
Lords, when he stated that "the Church of England 
allowed to every clergyman the undivided responsibil- 
ity of settling his services With regard to whe- 
ther there should be musical services or read services, 
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lie l)«Ceved the responsibility rested with the clergy- 
man of the parish." 

Tlie world will now see what such fair 'words and 
fine speeches are worth. Equivocation and prevaiica- 
tian arc^ it seems, the stock-in-trade of an ecclesiasti- 
cal diplomatist ; and those who are so unprincipled as 
*o use them have effrontery enough to carry them 
llirough with a bold face. Contrary to law, contrary 
*o> decency, contraiy to his own publicly expressed 
•pinion. Bishop Tait has made cei-tain violent changes 
at S. George's, letting it be understood that Mr. Kuig 
had consented to them.* This ccuisent, as we antici- 
pated, was never given ; so duplicty and illegality go 
hand in hand. Knowing what we do of the man, no 
one expects that the Bishop will either make any 
apology to Mr. King for his strange behaviour, or 
condescend to offer any explanation to the Church : 
the infallibility ©f Puritanism is not to be shaken by 
plain, unvarnished truth ; for what is truth when put 
in opposition to equivocatifyn and episcopacy ? 

What course did the Bishop of London take, when 
he was told — ^by one who, in the Bishop's own words, 
^Svould never allow himself, if he could possibly avoid 
it, to transgress the rules of propriety in speaking of a 

* Mr. King, upon the invitation of the Bishop, left the parish 
for a year, in the care of the Rev. Septimus Hansard, upon the un- 
derstanding rfiat no changes were to be made in the services duiing 
his absence, without his consent. But, while he was abroad, the 
Bishop had some of the furniture of the Church removed, abolished 
the choir, and sent his chaplains to preach in a black gown. 
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brother clergyman" — that the- Kov. Hugh Allen was 
an unfit p«^on to be appointed to the lectureship of S. 
Geoi^e's* Did he examine into tlie charges made ? 
No : be contented himself with having received the 
ordinary clerical testimonials ; and on the strength of 
these^with the charges uninvestigated, and the know- 
ledge that Mr. Allen, every Sunday, offended against 
the fiffcy-third canon — gave his episcopal assurance to 
the Lord Chancellor that the conduct of Mr. Allen 
was perfectly unexceptionable. If any one less than 
a Bishop had acted thus, he would have been sent to 
Coventry ; and we have yet to learn, that a Bishop 
is exempt from the common obligation to speak the 
truth. If the Bishop had referred to Mr. Allen > when 
he said with such bad taste that "some clergymen had 
not shewn the good sense and feeling which might 
have been expected from them," he would have spok* 
en correctly ; but every one knows that this was in- 
tended for the faithful Mr. King ; while, of the un- 
faithful Mr. Allen, he spoke "in terms of high eu- 
logy," and said "that the congregations he attracted 
to the afternoon service at S. George's were led thi- 
ther because they found him to be a preacher who did 
them good !" 

What, too, has been the Bishop's language respect- 
ing the riots ? Has he not all along endeavoured to 
palliiite and extenuate ? It is unfortunately too well 
known to what lengths the rioters went ; and yet the 
most abominable outrages were spoken of as petty at- 
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tempts to interrupt the services, or annoyances at- 
tempted. If they had been the petty attempts the Bis- 
hop would have us believe, what excuse is there for 
his last most unjustifiable aggression^ ? Why did he 
issue his waste-paper monitions,, and act so illegally 
and tyranically ? To justify himsrif, ]le was obliged 
to descend to the meanness of leading the- public to 
believe that he had Mr. King's authority for conduct 
which almost throws that of the rioters far into the 
shade. Mr.. King,, in his ^4etter," boldly repudiates 
the idea of his having had any part in the sacrilege ; 
and the Bishop, who either will not or cannot offer 
any account of his doings as a i^esponsible individual 
— ^not to say as a Bishop — will remain, in the sight 
of the whole Church,, under the stigma and disgrace 
which have been wilfully earned. Sueh conduct, in 
the case of an ordinasy civilian,, would long since 
have met with well-merited chastisement. 

Truly, those are the worst foes which are of one's 
own household ; and those well-meaning persons, who 
are at present advocating an increase of episcopacy, 
would do well to consider whether they are not also 
advocating the increase of Erastianism by seeking for 
the appointment of more Bishops, the mere tools of 
Nothingarian statesmen. 
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protestantism; 

['Union,' July 27, i860.] 




PHERE is always, a certain degree of difficuU 
ty in saying anything true of Protestants^ 
It would be as easy to describe the colour 
of water as to enumerate the dogmas of 
a negative theology. As the muddy bottom gives to 
the babbling brook an earthy and uncertain tinge, so 
do external civeumstances give to Protestantism an 
ever-varying hue.. The weathercock^ which wsurps the 
place of the Cross on many a church spire, is indeed 
a fit emblem of Protestant mutability. Truth is ever 
one and unchaugeable ; but error must, in the very 
nature of things, be- inconsistent and contradictory. 

It is not, then, matter of surprise that Protestants, 
when they not only despise but even abhor a decent 
ceremonial, are compelled, as the result of their own 
prejudices, to become the greatest formalists. Their 
religious services are cold and convey no idea of wor- 
ship ; even the most solemn rites — so full of life and 
energy to the faithful — are to them mere representa- 
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tions without truth and ideality. In vain do they pre- 
tend to take Holy Scripture as their rule of &ith, 
while they deny the very authority which makes 
Scripture what it is — ^viz., the tradition of the Church. 
In vain do they teach the doctrine of the Atonement, 
while they decry the Blessed Sacrament in wkich it 
is visibly set forth. In, vain do they dwell upon the 
love of Chbist^ as shown in the work of RedemptioB, 
while they speak of it as if it were their due, and take 
little pains to cherish a genuine and unselfish love for 
Him. Those passages of Scripture which speak of 
human faith and human weakness have greater in- 
terest for them than those which relate His gracious 
words and acts. The absence of self-righteousnest is 
the miserable claim they set up to aoother world ; and 
it occupies a more prominent place in their creed than 
the Blessed Saviour. Surely, if they had more genu- 
ine piety, they would think more of the object of their 
love and less of themselves ; and, because they do not, 
notwithstanding all their zeal and fervour, their whole 
^system is unsound and profitless. 

Pi-otestanism depends for its very existence on the 
conceit of human will : hence there is always a difii- 
culty in speaking of it as a system ; for a system im- 
plies some fixed principles, but Protestantism has 
none. " The Bible and the Bible only" was at one 
time the Protestant watchword, and was repeated over 
and over again by men who knew nothing of the high 
principles to which it pledged them, and who would 
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not have carried them out if they had.* This popular 
cry meaut nothing more than that, by a process of se- 
lection and perversion, texts might be found in the 
Bible countenaacing every heresy under the sun. 

The Rev, P, Gell has, for instance, found out that 
the thirty^nine Articles contain the truest standard of 
<k>ctrine — contain, indeed, the fundamental doctrine 
of the Sacraments. But the Protestant idea -ef a Sa- 
crament is certainly a very foggy one, for Mr. Gell, 
after reading «nd commending the twenty-fifth Article, 
seriously proposes that tbe catechism should be altered 
«nd cleared from asserting that there are two pirts in 
a Sacrament, though iie does not say which part he 
would leave out. He is content with the twenty-se- 
venth Article; but weiild purge the confirmation sei^- 
vice of the doctrine of regeneration. Of course, Mr. 
Gell does not take the Bible, and the Bible only^ as 
his rule of faith, or, with Our Lord's words to Nico- 
demus before him, he would not have talked -or >sv<'it- 
ten such nonsense. But he is not altogether satisfied 
with the "truest standard" of doctrine ; for unfortu- 
nately, the thirty-sixth Article says that the ordina- 
tion aervioe contains nothing superstitious or ungodly>, 
although there are woixis in tfce ordinal highly oiTen- 

* The foundation stone of « new house for die British and Foh- 
eign Bible Society was laid June n, iS66. Three Bishops and a 
mixed multitude were present. "The Bil)le as the alone true basis 
of faith" was the ground on which they met together, but this 
basis did not permit them to lay the stone in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, or even with prayer to the Second Person. 
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sive to the Protestont mind ; and. tho eighth Article 
sajs, that the Athanasian Creed — that great stumbling 
block — ^is to be received and believed. Other Pro- 
testants may find matters of offence in the remaining 
Articles, and possibly, the whole Thirty-nine will be 
included in some proposed revision of the Liturgy. 

Perhaps we should say,, reform of the Litui'gy \ 
for Mr. Gell had the effrontery to accuse those of his 
party who ask for mere revision, of something very 
like humbug : he takes credit to himself, because ho 
frankly avows that it: is not -revision, but a ndfbrm of 
doctrines, that is required : not of fundamental doc- 
trines, but of those only of secondary value. We need 
not pause to inquire why he would disturb the peace- 
of the Church for the sake of things which he calls of 
secondary importance ; when perhaps,, before the «id 
of a week, some other elder of the Protestant cause- 
may denounce him as a humbug for talking about doc- 
trines of secondary importance-. We leave him then,, 
to the well-merited castigation he will receive from 
those who know that Apostolical Succession and Bap- 
tismal Eegeneration are doctrines of vital importance, 
on the annihilation of which Protestantism depends. 

Those who are not yet struggling in Protestant 
quicksands would do well to take warning in time, 
when they see these blind leaders of the blind pervert- 
ing Creeds, Articles, and Scriptures, without either 
aim or purpose, according to the whim or fashion of 
the day, which is changeable and ever changing. 
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['Weekly Mail^^'Angost 5. i86o.*] 

■HERE is an old story, to the effect tha^; 
when a man in tEe pit of a theatre insisted 
upon standing, Sheridan made him sit 
down by merely saying aloud, "Let the 
poor fellow stand up» it is only a tailor resting him- 
self." To sit still, is not always to rest. Rest implies 
change of position ; change of occupation and thought ; 
and, if possible, change of scene. Those who have 
been confined in close-smelling workshops for six day^:, 
or in fasty, musty, dark, ill-ventilated rooms in a 
crowded neighbourhood where tlie atmosphere is so 
impure that a country-bred child could not exist in it 
a week, naturally wish to breathe a clearer and purer 
air. Sunday is no day of rest and relaxation to the 
mechanic who lingers round his week-day haunts, 
and drives care away at the gin palace or the low 
public-house redolent of beer and tobacco. 

* Also in the Bedford Tones ^ August 7, i860. 
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The Puritans make a great outcry against spend- 
iug Sunday anywhere but at chuFch, when, after all, 
they have but themselves to blame for much of what 
they call Sabbath-breaking. Is it to be expected that 
a working man will sit six long hours on Sunday un« 
der some long-winded Puritan, to hear himself de« 
nounced for taking his wife and sickly-looking chil- 
dren a walk into, the country ? li is those hard task- 
masters who would make burdens too heavy to be 
borne, in the shape of laws too severe to be endured, 
and forbid the poor taking the most innocent recrea- 
tion, who create the law-breakers and Sabbath-break- 
ers. The Puritan Sabbath is an impossibility, and 
yet Puritan ideas may cause those who would enjoy 
Sunday as a day of cheerfulness to feel somewhat un- 
comfortable. Those who should be teachers, cannot 
or will not say what is the reasonable way of keeping 
Sunday — what the just balance between body and 
soul. The Puritanism of the clergy, with their lazy 
hours of prayer at elevea a.m., compels the million to 
take a "refresher" in the country^ unblest, and un- 
shriven, with the uncomfortable notion that they ai-e 
somehow doing wrong, and that, with this feeling, 
church is no place for them. There is no reason why 
the labourer and the artizan should not thoroughly en- 
joy his Sunday's leisure, if his clergyman would take 
him by the hand and encourage him and his family to 
attend an early service, and then say "go in peace." 
In the country the state of things will be rather differ- 
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ent to what it is in large towns* The agricultural 
labourer has plenty of pure air, his body is in the full 
vigour of healtk, but his mind is oot 89 active s& that 
of his brother townsman. He is not much given to 
meditation and neads but littles, if at all. His recrea- 
tion is either cricket or the public-house ; and it has 
been invariably tlM case where the squire and the par- 
son have set their faces against a fair '•pen game of 
cricket on Sunday., that the profits of die public-house 
have been increased, and the cricket has gone on all 
the same^ooly on the sly, in some field belonging to 
the public-house instead of on the village-green as 
heretofore. 

The conclusion arrived at then, is this : — men 
must and will have relaxation and recreation. These 
are as necessary to the poor ms meaft and drink. The 
question therefore is, shall they earn them and receive 
them as lawful and as their due ? or shall they take 
them when forbidden, and, as they steal them, feel 
like **guilty things," instead of the free, independent 
beings God has made them ? 



m 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

['Union,* August lo, i860.] 




[SHOP WiGRAM is riding his old Sunday 
School hobby to death. At a recent ordi- 
nation he engaged the services of some lay- 
man, connected with the Sunday School 
Institute, to initiate the candidates in the mysteries of 
Sunday Schools, which are perhaps, very well in their 
place and we hope do some good ; but it is rather too 
much to be tormented with them before the time. 
Every young curate finds by sad experience that no- 
thing is moi-e trying to the patience than keeping to- 
gether a Sunday School. Children there ai^ enough ; 
but Sunday School conventionalities require that eac:h 
class should have one or two amateur teachers ; and, 
when it is considered that young people are change- 
able, as well as given in marriage, it is no easy matter 
to keep up a succession. Then, each teacher expects 
some notice from the clergyman, if only a few com- 
mon-place remarks by way of encouragement, and it 
is difficult to keep an exact balance of attentions : if 
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one is spoken to, and another pa<5sed by, jealousy and 
heart-burnings are the result. The unmarried curate 
is sure to have plenty of candidates for classes in the 
girls' school : female teachers are to males as three to 
two r but he had better keep a hundred children in 
order than ten female teachers, for he cannot speak to 
one but the eyes of all the rest are upon him. The 
girls^ or rather the young ladies, of the first class, are 
another continual anxiety ; the rivalry in dress among 
them — especially in manufacturing towns — is carried 
on ta an extent that would be marvellous, were it 
not well known that the earnings are considerable and 
finery cheap. CoQversations ©n dress are sure to creep 
in among more- spiritual things ; but only let the cler- 
gyman indulge in any animadversion on the same 
subject,, and he will find some of his hopeful fiock 
next Sunday at the dissenting school. The teachers 
too,, if offended, arc subject to similar oscillations be- 
tween Church and Dissent. The Sunday School is, 
in short, a very noisy, fussy, unsatisfactory affair, by 
means of which children are wearied with two hours 
sitting by way of preparation for a two hours' service. 
One of the greatest advocates of Sunday Schools, 
called them "necessary evils." It was hoped when 
they were first started that the next generation of pa- 
rents would instruct their children at home and take 
them to church, and that Sunday Schools would, in 
the course of time, be no longer needed. Never was 
there a greater fallacy. Sunday School-taught parents 
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are fxs a rule, negligent church-goers. They have had 
enough of church — in fact, they consider they have 
outgrown it. Bishop Wigram is well aware of this. 
When Archdeacon of Winchester he said — " Of the 
four to five million people continually ahsent from 
public worship every Lord's Day^ most have at some 
time been in the Sunday School."* There is nothing 
extraordinary in this : the wise man says, **Train up 
a child in the way he should go," &c. ; and do nol 
these people prove the truth of the proverb. ? They 
have been trained to see parents neglect their duties 
and transfer them to the Sunday School teacher, and 
they are only acting up to the training they have re- 
ceived when they send their children to the Sunday 
School, and expect them to be taken to church, while 
they stay at home. So, according to this system, 
we must go on till the end of time, keeping Sunday 
School and taking the children of Sunday School- 
taught parents to church ; though, according to the 
Bishop, this is not the object of Sunday Schools : — 
"From the beginning of the Sunday School system, 
the notion of using it merely for the purpose of teach- 
ing children to read and spell, or for keeping them out 
of harm's way, or even of assembling them to worship 
God, has been gradually abandoned Its pro- 
fessed purpose has been the converting the young be- 
fore they were imbued with the corruptions of the 
world."t The Sunday School, with all its worldliness 
* Charge, 1855. f -^^'^• 
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and fHvolity, seems to us very unfitted for the conver- 
sion of the young, if, indeed, they are little heathens. 
What a poor idea they must hence gain of Clu*istiaB 
life and character 1 No wonder it will not stand the 
test of after years. 

In the same ^'Charge" Bishop Wigram drew a 
comparison between Hampshire and Bedfordshire, t® 
the prejudice of the former ; because in Bedfordshire, 
though only ten per cent, of the children attend Day 
Schools, there are twenty per cent, in the Sunday 
Schools; while in Hampshire, though fourteen per 
cent, are in Day Schools, only eleven per cent, attend 
the Sunday School ; and this, he intimated, was be- 
cause less energy had been shown in Hanrpshire than 
in Bedfordshire. If the Bishop would but put his 
arithmetic in practice, he would £nd that the balance 
is in favour of Hampshire, even if we suppose that the 
Day scholars attend but four days a week, and that the 
Sunday scholars are never absent. We should be very 
sorry to see Hampshire placed on the Bedford level. 

Sunday Schools have, no doubt, had some good 
results ; but the benefits are much over estimated, and 
not unmixed with what is positively bad. Common 
sense will tell us that, if a child has been at school or 
at work six days, it will not make religion attractive 
to him to compel him, on the day which should bring 
him rest and refreshment, to attend twice more at 
school, besides two attendances at church. It is a 
pity so nfiUch energy and real hard work have been all 
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but thrown away on so weak a cause. Indeed, it i* 
worse than thrown away^ if — as seems to be the case 
— Sunday Schools cannot be thoroughly worked with- 
out injuring the Day Sehools. It is no doubt a fact 
that many parents are content with such instruction 
as the Sunday School offers for their children : it af- 
fords them a sort of apology for not providing some- 
thing better. They can get six days work, and there- 
fore six days wages, out of a child ; and at the same 
time satisfy their conscience in thinking that they do^ 
their duty and send John or Mary t« school. Thus, 
to gratify on the one hand the enthusiasm of those- 
who are afflicted with the Sunday School mania, and 
on the other to indulge the idleness and parsimony of 
parents, Sunday is made a day of drudgery and irk- 
someness, rather than of rost and relaxation ; and the- 
Anti-Sunday League could wish for no stronger ar- 
gument against the SabbataFians than that which the- 
Sunday School affords^ 



.^p: 
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LORD LYTTELTON'S NEW BISHOPRICSx 
BILL. 

[*Union,* Au|;iist 31, 1S60.] 

DHAT there is a strong party in tlie Church- 
unfavourable to an increase of the Episco-^ 
pate^ at the present time, does not say 
much for the venerable bench of Bishops 
ali'eady existing. It is universally acknowledged that, 
to meQt the daily increasing wants of the Church, the 
number of Bishops ought to be doubled — a proposi- 
tion theoretically true ; but, unfortunately, it is felt 
that there are practical difficulties to be overcome be- 
fore it can be unconditionally said that an increase of 
Bishops is desirable. What is the popular idea now 
of the Bishop's office ? Is it not generally supposed 
to be confined to an occasional confirmation and ordi- 
nation ; and perhaps, to tlie carrying on an extensive 
correspondence on numerous small matters ? A Bishop 
sitting in solemn conclave with the Dean and Chapter, 
to deliberate on the affairs of the diocese, is a phase of 
Episcopacy now unknown. The nonnal Bishop of the 
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present day either decides hastily the most weighty 
matters as prejudice or self-will may dictate ; or he 
dismisses them with an opinion as enigmatical and 
obscure as the oracles of old ; so that a Bishop has 
come to be regarded by the younger clergy as an in- 
accessible and mysterious personage whom it is very 
difficult to please ; and by the elder i\s what die Satur- 
day Review would call a culinary dignitary, if not a 
nonentity. This is a very sad and degi*ading view of 
things ; and, though there are honourable exceptions, 
it is too true that a Bishop is seldom regarded aa a 
friend, a father, or an adviser. 

Nor can we expect any improvement in this res- 
pect from Lord Lyttelton's Bill to erect additional 
Sees, as all the existing evils relating to the appoint- 
ment of Bishops are perpetuated in it. It is noone 
than questionable whether the Church would derive 
any benefit from an additional number of Bishops, 
nominated by the Premier, through interest or politi- 
cal influence. For the mere purposes of confirmation 
and ordination there are Bishops enough ; and, if tlie 
proposed measure were only to create an additional 
number of busy-bodies, we are better without it. If 
Bishops have not now ability and resolution, to say 
nothing of inclination, to enforce upon the clergy a 
more general obedience to the rules and orders of the 
Church, they have not, at any rate, either time or op- 
portunity materially to interfere with the doctrinal and 
ritual revival going on in the Church. If little, there- 
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fbre^ is done-, what is lost t(3 the Chnrch on one side, 
is to some' extent gained on the other. But, if we 
bad a larger number of Erastian Bishops, with more 
time on their hands, we' should indeed have to fear for 
the independence- of the Church. 

Lord Lyttelton's Bill re-enacts the farce of election 
according to the Act of Henry the- Eighth ; and, to 
make the matter still more glaringly absurd and show 
the thorough humbug ef the thing, it provides that the 
Queen (?) shall nominate and appoint until a Dean 
and Chapter are constituted. This is in effect a re- 
enactment of the Stat. 1 Edward VI., c. 2, repealed 
in the time- of Queen Mary, which abolished the 
round-about way of electing Bishops, and gave the 
appointment directiy to the King.* After the Dean 
and Chapter are constituted, it is proposed to go back 
to the manner of election according to Stat. 25 Henry 
VIII., c. 20, which is branded as an mfamous Act 
and a disgrace to any statute book.f In this Act, 
which was ostensibly to abolish the payment of first- 
fruits to the Bishop of Rome, and of course to put 
them into the Eoyal purse, a proviso was inserted, 
that with the Conge cVelire^ a "letter missive" should 
be sent to the Dean and Cliapter, or Prior and Con- 

* The Statute says — **The said elections be, in very deed, no 
elections, but only by a writ of Conge d^eltre, have colours, shadows, 
and pretences of elections, serving nevertheless to no purpose, and 
stximing also «ferogatory and prejudicial to the King*s prerogative 
royal," &c. 

t ExecralKlc statutitm. FaJum et Uirpe f acinus^ 
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vent, containing the name of the person "which thejr 
shall elect and choose.*' If they do not elect the person; 
so named, or do not proceed with the election, they are 
tlir^tencd with the penalties of an ohsolete statute di- 
rected against the Court of Rome, commonly called^ 
the ' 'statute of prromunire ;" because persons who of- 
fended against it were cited to ftnswer by a writ com- 
mencing with the barbarous word prmimmire,* These 
absurd statutes arc gravety inserted in a bill, introdu- 
ced into the House of Lords in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century,, to receive the serious consideration or 
Parliament next Session. We twist that Parliament 
will isliow its good sense- in summarily disposing of the 
iifth clause relating to these matters. 

The statute of Henry YHL,. according to which- 
Bishops are now appointed^ is powerless without that 
bugbear prcemunire^ held over the heads of Deans and> 
Chapters, and Archbishops, — a mere phantom whicb 
it would be impossible . to revivify at the present day. 
Suppose a person nominated to a Bishopric by the- 
Crown, were to become reconciled to the Church of 
Rome before the day of ©lection, the Dean and Chap- 
ter would incur the penalties of prmmnnirey whether 
they proceeded with the election or not. The nomi- 
nee might be under thirty yours of age or othei'wise 
disqualified ; and yet, according to the statute, the 
Dean and Chapter are to elect, and the Archbishop 1o 
confirm and consecrate. No court of law ha^, how- 

* Supposed to be for pramonm^ 
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ever, decided that this course is imperative upon 
either ; and, if a notoriously unlit person be nominated, 
the Dean and Chapter and Archbishop have nothing 
to fear in the dischai^e of their duty. Mr. Gladstone 
said, twenty years ago, in a debate upon the Cathedral 
Act — "Nor need I long detain the house upon the 
function of Chapters in the election of Biskops, inas- 
much as it is at present little more than nominal ; but 
I think it must be evident to every one that occasions 
might arise on which it would become the duty of a 
Chapter to interpose its passive o^osition, in order to 
prevent any gross abuse of the power of the Ci'own ; 
and therefore, even on this account, it would not be 
desirable so to weaken the Chapters as might tend, by 
diminishing their weight, to incapacitate them for the 
performance, in case of need, of that painful duty." 

We hope the matter will receive due consideration 
during the recess, and tlie appointment of Bishops be 
put upon a better footing, not by the re-enactment of 
impossible statutes, but by an open ackowledgment of 
the rights of the Church. It would be a graceful act 
on tlie part of her Majesty to forego the patronage of 
the new ]3ishoprict<, or at least to imitate the example 
of King John. The new Bishops will not be barons ; 
and, while the right of creating peers is reserved to the 
Crown, there seems no valid reason why the appoint- 
ment should not be left in other hands. Her Mjijesty's 
Ministers cannot reasonably complain of loss of politi- 
cal power in giving up what they never possessed. 
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['John Bull/ September i, i860.] 

IS the physical powei's of Bishops arc deci- 
dedly over-taxed, aud spiritual supervision 
is to a great extent neglected amid a mul- 
tiplicity of minor yet not less hara,*5sing af- 
fairs, there can be but one (pinion as to the necessity 
of some measure, though there may be much difference 
of feeling as to working out details. The Bill being 
introduced this year, in order that ample time may be 
afforded for its consideration, its merits and demerits 
■will be well weighed, and it is to be hoped that before 
the next session it will receive some material altera- 
tions and modifications. 

As the Bill now stands, it would perpetuate all the 
evils which now make the appointment of Bishops so 
glaringly absurd. In theory the Church has a veto on 
every nomination, both at the election and confirma- 
tion ; but it is a question whether thei*e are many who 
would dare to run counter to the Royal, or more pro- 
perly, the MinistcHal will, and brave the statute of 
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pmmunire^ barbarous as it is both in name and origin. 
There is not, however, any danger of the penaTlies of 
prtBmunire being enforced in the nineteenth century ; 
and as its only use now is to frighten a timid Dean and 
Chapter, or a pusillanimous Archbishop, the sooner it 
is removed from the statute-book the better. An open 
recognition of the rights of the^ Church in the appoint- 
ment of Bishops would be attended with the very best 
results, and would go far to restore the confidence in 
Crown appointments which has of late been so sadly 
shaken. The State would certainly have nothing to 
apprehend from the over-scrupulousness of church 
dignitaries, the danger won Id^ still lie on the other side ; 
while Hter Majesty's advisers would be compelled to 
act with greater circumspection, and would no longer 
venture to inflict upon the- Church a Bickersteth or a 
ViUiers. The confirmations of Drs. Lee and Hamp- 
den, Avith their disgraceful accompaniments, ai-e stfll 
fresh in our minds ; and whether the confirmation of a 
Bishop be a legal fiction or not, as a legal fiction it is 
inevitably doomed, that it may become st stem reality. 
Good sometimes comes out of evil, and the appoint- 
ment of unfit persons to fill the episcopal office luis had 
one good effect — it has opened men's eyes and necessi- 
tated a full inquiry into the safeguards the Cliurch 
possesse?!, but dares not use. Jealousy for the honour 
of the Church will not permit us to rest satisfied with 
anything shoit of full security for the future, without 
this, there can be no increase of tFie episcopate. 
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Something, too, ought to be done to restore the 
ancient regime of diocesan government by Bishop and 
Chapter. The administration of a diocese is now at a 
minimum, and the power of the Bishop is insignificant- 
Ij small, because in theory it is too great. He stands 
alone and unsupported, because his natural and legiti- 
mate council, the cathedral clergy, are never consult- 
ed. He acts on impulse and without restraint, and be- 
comes busy and meddling, though always tlte gentle- 
man, his studied politeness towards antagonistic parties 
80 fai' from having any soothing effect, pixxluces more 
frequently bitter animosity ; while those of iiis clergy 
who are in really trying positions are treated with 
coldness and resene. How few Bishops would be in- 
clined to follow the example of S. Cyprian, who thus 
addressed his clergy : ^^From the beginning of my epis- 
copate I resolved to do nothing by my own private 
judgment, without your counsel and the consent of the 
I)eople." And yet, what a large addition of power and 
authority would be theirs, in exchange for the little 
paltry tyranny they would resign. If the Bishops 
themselves do not feel the need of such a council, they 
must have a very low standard of action, and if tlie 
office of a Bishop is in their estimation a mere mecha- 
nical routine of semi-religious matters, it is pretty evi- 
dent that the real business of the diocese will be in 
tlio hands of ^clf-constituted leaders — each one the 
rcntre of a petty circle, fomenting discord and divi- 
Aim, if not .sowing the seeds of heresy. 
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It maj after all, be matter for ulterior considera- 
tion, whether the^ Ecclesiastical Commissioners are 
the persons best qualified to cany out this iraporta,ut 
work, or whether it would be- safer to entrust it to 
ConTOcation. The Ecclesiastical Comm^ion has cer- 
tainly had good experience in cutting up and squaring 
diocesan boundaries — 

Diruit, zdificat, mutat quadrata rotundis ? 
Whether the result is sajtisfactory,. or sufficiently en- 
eouraging to induce the Legislatui-e to enlarge the 
power of a body soceld^rated far its vagaries, remains 
to be seen.. 
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THE CORRECT ACCOFNTl 

['Union,^ August jt, 1860.J 

. PARAGRAPH is going the round of the- 
papera headed '^'^A Spurgeonic Plagiar- 
ism :** it reads thus — "Down with the- 
thousand pounds^, and I'll tell my adven- 
tures, says. Mr. Spurgeon. Tw^opence more, says the 
street acrobat, and up goes the donkey.'* If any per- 
sons wi&h for a full and partieular account of these 
adventures^ we must refer them to tBe columns of the 
liecord or the Bntish Standard^ as "the notices which 
have appeared in the daily journals have been frag- 
mentary and distorted" — so says- the Record, Before 
searching further, our readers may possibly wish to 
know what tliey are likely to fiml. We may describe 
it thus : — A little about Politics — a little about Popery 
— a little about Pusej ism — a little about Puritanism- 
— a little about Natural History and Topography — . 
very little about Christianity — very much about Spur- 
gconism. — We will give a few illustrations on these- 
heads : and.* first about Politics :, "The Belgian' and 
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the PruBsisn dislike and distrust the French Emperor 

They fear that England will not speak out in 

time." "I believe Oliver Cromwell was the very best 
of peace makers, because he just said, ^You may have 
peace if you like ; but, if you don't do what I believe 
to be right, any one act of tyranny, and my arm is 
down upon you.' ** On Popery w« read — ^^At Brussels 
he heard a Bomish preacher who did preach Christ 
crucified, testifying faithfully to ibe love of Christ, the 
efficacy of the Bl4»od, and the unw<»rthiness of works 
when brought isto competition with the Blood of 
Christ." At the Simplon he found a liospice, and he 
refers in glowing terms to the free hospitality of the 
monks, and ^^was delighted to find l9iey were Augus- 
tine monks ; because, next to Calvin, he loves Augus^ 
tine." 

Of Puseyism, he met with a specimen at Baden — 
^^Some relation, I should diink, of Mr. Bryan King ; 
for, during part of the service he must needs go up to 
the Roman Catholic altar and bow himself with his 
back to us."* Under Puritanism, we may place his 
visit to Geneva, at the invitation of %h brother M. 
D'Aubigne : — "He came to meet me at ihe station ; 
but, lik« me, I did not come by that traia, so he missed 



* Mr. G. J. R, Gordon, on seeing this. article, wrote to say that 
he -was in the Hospital Ctiapel at ^den When Mc. Spurgeon was 
there accompanied by a lady. He behavod very badly, sat through 
the service and was bughing and whispering all the time ; during 
the sermon his manner was so excited and unseemly that Mr. Gor- 
don was afraid he would have to be removed. 
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me." "There are two churches thera — ^the Es» 

tablished and the Free ; and there has been some little 
bickering and jealousy between them. The first time 
I saw the medal of John Calvin I kissed it ; and when 
the pastors saw my reverence for him, they presented 
me with a magnificent medal, which I shall have much 
pleasure in passing round." As an example of topo- 
graphy, we may take this : — ^We went up the Righi 
as everybody must db. As we went up^ we could see 
the snowy mountains allaroand us^ and it was a view 
which migh<r make an- angel stand and gaze, and gaze 
again. We went kore, tftere, and everywhere, and 
saw everything tha* was to be seen !** For the very 
little about Christianity, we must read what he says 
about Popery. About Spurgeonism we find — "I must 
confess I was pleased to see my own sermons, for they 
have been translated into French, Grerman, Dutch, 
and Welsh ; so that you can scarcely go anywhere 
where you rhay not hit upon a copy," "I met a.gentle- 
man in the street, and told him I was Mr. Spurgeon, 
he then said, ''come t&*my Ibouse — ^the very house 
where Calvin lived.' " 

Perhaps, after reading thede> specimens, few will 
wish to know more of Mr. Spurgeon's Continental ex- 
periences. Wo hope he may profit by them. If he 
had not heard the Bomish preacher, like many other 
ignorant personit, he would ha ve^ supposed that the 
clergy of the Church of Rome do not teach their flocks 
about the Blessed Jksus. We should have scarcely 
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given Mr. Spurgeon credit for reverence of any kind : 
it is therefore refreshing to find that he is susceptible 
of that feeling, even though it is shown only to a 
figure of John Calvin. As Calvin is to Spurgeon 
what Christ is to the Christian, it is perhaps only 
natural. We reverence Christ ; Mr.Spurgeon reve- 
rences Calvin. In this is the. difference betweea 
SpurgeoBiem and Christianity. 
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INCONSISTENCIES: 

[♦Union,** Sep,tember 21,18 60.] 

tbis is not an? age o^ unbelief, it oertainlj 
is one of inconsistenc j. Men go about and 
do and ^ay the strangest things witHout 
taking the trouble t« consider -whether 
they are right or wrong : they "will not eren examine 
"whether, in following out their various idiosyncra- 
sies, they are pursuing a consistent course. 

The platform orator talks largely of the Reforma- 
tion : he takes his stand upoo the principles of the 
Reformation. This is his favourite clap-trijip phi*ase ; 
but he can give you no very lucid explanation of 
what he means by it. It may mean anytliing or no- 
thing. For, as the Reformation had no fixed princi- 
ples of its own, the principles of the Reformatk)n ai-e 
just what the conceit and prejudice of the omtor may 
make them ; and to stand upon them, is undbubtedly 
to stand on nothing. Other less spirited individuals, 
to avoid the intricate paths of controversy, pursue the 
even tenor of their way along iho via media ; taking,. 
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as they imagine, a very safe course — easy it may be 
— but where or what the liappy mean is between truth 
and falsehood we toe at a loss to conceive. A com- 
promise* between these two must be something like a 
compromise between God and Mammon — ^an absolute 
impossibility. 

But, to return to the glorious Reformation, as it is 
called. There are men — ^some, too, who wish to be 
thought High Churchmen — who thus speak of the 
Beformation, and advocate the Sister's Mamage Bill. 
Now, if the subject be divested of all irrelevant mat- 
ters, there is no real difference between marrying a 
wife's sister and maiTying a brother's widow. The 
two are clearly identical ; only a Husband^s Brother's 
Marriage Bill is not contemplated,, because the lords 
of creation do not wish to sell thwnselves at that price. 
There might be, here and there, such a marriage, as 
an exception, followed by scruples and a divorce. 
This was just the case of Henry the Eighth, and to 
such a marriage was the English Beformation owing. 
The conclusicm we arrive at, therefore, is this — if 
such marriages are not wrong, Henry the Eighth's 
scruples were unfounded, and he had no real cause of 
quarrel with his Holiness the Pope, and there ought to 
have been no "glorious Reformation" at all. 

With King Henry it Wiis always "our Holy Father 
the Pope," or '^he Pope's Holiness." So latu as the 
year 1532, he commenced a letter to the Pope thus — 
"After most humble commendations and mast devout 
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kissing of your blessed feet." In the year following, as 
everybody knows, Archbishop Cranmer received Bulls 
jfrom Borne for his consecration. Indeed, before Henry's 
second marriage and the question of divorce was set- 
tled, the Pope and Henry were sworn friends. The 
latter had refuted the doctrines of Luther in a book of 
no mean abiUly,. which he dedicated to his Holiness, 
and in consequence the Pope in full conclave gave hin^ 
the title Fidei Defensor — a title which, though confer- 
red by the Pope, our Sovereigns are proud to retain,, 
and their subjects delight to honour. Ten years ago, 
when this title was by some untoward accident omitted 
on the obverse of the florin, so great was the outcry 
that the florin was called in, and a new coinage issued. 
That very same year England was agitated from one 
end to the^othep, and John Bull was represented as in* 
furiated at imaginary scarlet, because the Pope — fol- 
lowing the example of England and Prussia in the mat* 
ter of the Jerusalem Bishopric — ^had sent Bishops of 
his own into^ Protestant England. This was too severe 
a cut at the supremacy of the Queen,., who is supposed 
to be head of the Church, from the title assumed pre- 
vious to the- BefoBmation, and objected te by Queen 
Elizabeth. An empty title at the best, as the Prime 
Minister for the time being is head of the- Ch wch and 
Pope of these dominions. His Holiness was never so 
despotic as a puritan-ridden Premier. The Pope, is no 
doubt, consistent in appointing to Bishoprics those 
whom he believes to be faithful and sound ; while the 
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Premier^ who may be a Churchman in the morning 
and a Pi*esbyterlan in the afleiBoon, certainly nomi- 
nates persons of very Presbyterian tendencies. We 
cannot imagine that the Queen looks on with com- 
placency at this abuse of her prerogative,* especially 
when we remembep; that Presbyterian tendencies are 
not opposed to the subversion of a throne and episcopal 
sees^ or to the murder of their occupants. 

We see the puritanical element at work in the at- 
tempts to remove crosses from our churches. The 
doctrine of th» Cross is to be preached ; but, as if to 
show that there ought to be a wide difference between 
preaching and practice, Bishops and Archdeacons go 
about to divest Christianity of its visible symbol, lest 
the people- should have more reverence for the truth 
than their State-appointed sj»ritual rulers who show 
as much hatred to the Cross as the Japanese of old. 

The modem Puritan is in mind and temper the 
same as ever ; he may assume another outward garb- 
he may throw aside the long preaching cloak ; but ha 
is still the same. Eather than adopt the proper eccle- 
siastical vestments, he will wear an academical habit 
which is not authorised by any canon or rubric, just 
because it is not authorised. Indeed, the black gowu 
rest'^ upoiL what is now the very questionable authority 
of a dispensation from a Pope to the monasteries to 
allow the use of their respective habits. The Univer- 

♦ The Presbyterian tendencies of Her Majesty were not at this 
time fully developed.. 
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sities, which are strictlj monaatic institutions — n^ is 
seen in the compulsory celibacy of the Fellows — ^were 
entitled therefore, by Papal dispensation, to this privi- 
l^e, which extends to all the members, whether lay 
or ecclesiastical ; and Puritans — ^sinking the ecclesias- 
tical in the academical — ^avail themselves of it Puri- 
tans, Presbyterians, Protestants, &c. all agree in one 
thing, and that is their hatred of the truth. However 
much they may differ amongst themselves, in this one 
point — ^to use the wOrds of Ridley — "All do agree, 
whether they be new or old, and to speak plain, and 
i\A some of them do odiously call each other, whether 
they be Protestants, Pharisees, Papists, or Gospellers;.'* 
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['Union/ September 28, i860.] 




LST week, our remarks on the Committee 
of Council on Education were directed a- 
gainst the anti-Church tendencies of that 
irresponsible body. There is another way 
of looking at the matter, which does not involve great 
principles, but which will have weight in certain quar- 
ters where more important considerations fail to ar- 
rest the attention. 

We allude to the financial department. The Com- 
mittee have already spent about four millions of good 
hard cash, of which as much as an eighth, or half a 
million, has gone in the expenses of administration. 
This is a lai^e sum, and a very large sum when we 
consider that only about two thousand schools belong- 
ing to the Church are at the present time supposed to 
be recipients of the bounty of the Committee. We 
say supposed ; for if we examine the nature of the 
assistance given, we shall find tliat the advantages are 
ratlier questionable. The augmentation of teachers' 
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salaries consumes 65,000/. a year — a useless outlay 
when we remember that school managers have no con- 
trol over these allowances, which enable masters and 
mistresses to dress above their station, and assume fine 
airs, which are anything but conducive to tlie well- 
being of the schools over which they are placed.* This 
conceitedness of persons above their work became so 
offensive in a parish we could name that the managers 
determined, after several trials, to have done with it 
altogether, and they succeeded in engaging at the 
ordinary school salary uncertificated teachers much 
more suitable and efficient. The average salary of 
uncertificated masters and mistresses is about 50/. and 
30/. respectively, and of certificated teachers nearly 
double^ or 90/. and 60/. respectively. In lai^e and 
well-to-do parishes the salary given by the school ma- 
nagers is quite sufficient to obtain the services of well- 
trained teachers without any Government aid ; while 
in small schools — a few favoured localities excepted 
— the salary is generally so small that certificated tea- 
chers are not to be thought of, or indeed efficient tea- 
chers of any kind. In such cases as these the National 
Committee will not stir a finger to affi)rd any help. 
The only direct aid towards the expenses of manage- 
ment is the capitation grant, and undei* this head about 
30,000/. a-year is given to the- Church schools under 

* Government, after this, discontiued the teachers* augmentation 
and then managers had to pay it. Every *New Code' was more 
vexatious than the last, and secularization gradually made way for. 
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inspectioQ ; but these are, comparativelj, very few in 
number. 

It is only in wealthy localities, or where the popu- 
lation is large, that school managers are able to meet 
the extravagant demands of the Education Commit- 
tee. In poor and small districts, it is altogether im- 
possible to keep pace with the rules which ^'mj lords" 
are continually making. The consequence is that 
those schools which stand most in need of help are 
those very schools which do not get it ; while those 
which can give high salaries, and could get on really 
well without extraneous support, come in for the 
lion's share. 

It would seem, from the annual reports, that the 
school fees are lowest in those schools which are not 
in the receipt of Government grants : therefore, the 
Government system does not^ at any rate, cheapen 
education. In fact, the whole system is extravagant, 
the expenditure wasteful, the administration dictato- 
rial, and all the requirements unreasonable. We know 
an instance where some trifling alterations were requi- 
red : the whole cost niight be about ten pounds, and 
a grant of ^re would have been very acceptable. But, 
no : the matter was too small to be seen by the eyes 
of the central body. The reply to the application was 
virtually to this effect — Pull down and build up, and 
make it worth our notice : make it forty pounds, and 
we will give half. The school managers, much to 
their credit, determined to do without help rather than 
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waste the public money on what was altc^ether un- 
necessary. We expect the parson put his shoulder to 
the wheel, but red-tapism was for the nonce super- 
seded. Poor John Bull ! So proud of his institu- 
tions — 80 shrewd and wide awake—always putting 
his hand in his pocket, seldom for good, often for ill ; 
but ever fated to see, extravagantly wasted, that, 
which he so grudgingly pays ! 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO CANDIDATES FOR 

HOLY ORDERS. 

« 

['Union,* September 28, i860.] 

usual course pursued by Bishops, with 
regard to candidates for Holy Orders, is to 
require a personal interview about three 
months before the day fixed for the Ordi- 
This is useful in two ways. The Bishop 
gains some little insight into the mind and character 
of the candidate ; and the candidate receives some 
good advice, together with an outline of the approach- 
ing examination. The Bishop of Rochester does not 
seem to have adopted this plan : he requests candidates 
to apply to his chaplain ; and publishes — ^not for them 
only, but for all the world — ^the exact quantity and 
quality of the meagre knowledge he requires of those 
who seek ordination at his hands. This may be only 
to save trouble ; but we may be pardoned fo'r saying 
it looks very like ostentation, when we see "Instruc* 
tions to candidates for Ordination in regard to their 
examination,'^ not only in the JEjcclesiastical Gazette ^ 
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but in all the daily and weekly papers. If these in- 
structions formed a well-written and concise outline 
of theology, there might be something imposing in 
such a publication ; but, as they are the very opposite 
of all this, it can only serve to bring the examination 
into contempt. For we have rarely met with so 
miserable a composition. 

English grammar is not generally taught in our 
great public schools ; but then a fair acquaintance with 
the Latin tongue affords a better knowledge of the 
principles of grammar than a mere study of Lindley 
Murray. The Bishop of Rochester's instructions do 
not, however, show much progress in the art of writing 
plainly and correctly : they might almost be taken for 
orthographical exercises — not for the candidates we 
hope : we should protest against any such insinuation^ 
They might be of more use in the parish school. The 
commencement is very well : — ^ Candidates for Ordi- 
nation are requested to bear in mind that the object of 
the examination will be to ascertain their acquaintance 
with the subjects specially needed for the duties of 
their holy calling, rather than with the contents of any 
particular books." Very good and very true ; but it 
surely needed not a Bishop at five thousand a year,, to 
tell the world this. We will therefore pass this, and 
now ask the second class to put into plain English 
the next sentence — " For this reason but few books 
are recommended for their guidance ; and those in the 
following statement are specified, iis generally treating 
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of those subjects on which information is required, not 
as being themselves the subject-matter of examination." 
Or this, which has a genuine puritanical twang — 
''The Old Testament^ historically and doctrinallj, and 
especially in its connection with the New Testament." 
Now, boy, what word should be left out ? The word 
i», sir. Or this, which shows that the writer knows 
little about the construction of a sentence — "The evi- 
dences of Christianity ; as treated by Paley (including 
the Hore Paulinse), Archbishop Sumner, and as de- 
ducible from Bishop Butler's Analogy.'* Or this long- 
winded paragraph of one sentence — "In the study of 
the books here mentioned, or of others of a similar 
kind, candidates should seek to store their minds with 
the subjects treated, and the principles developed by 
the writers, as to show themselves able to teach others, 
by setting forth the substance and evidence of revealed 
truth, and applying it to the actual wants of human 
nature, and, in regard to our own Church, by tho- 
roughly understanding its position and scriptural cha- 
racter in respect of doctrine and polity." We are out of 
breath, but must haste to the conclusion : — "N.B. — 
For all legal information, forms to be observed, docu- 
ments to be produced, in order to Ordination or other 
diocesan business, the clergy and the candidates for 

Orders will be pleased to apply to Messrs. ." They 

may be pleased to apply ; whether they will be equally 
pleased when they pay the fees is another question. 
The other diocesan business seems superfluous in in- 
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structions to candidates for Ordination ; nor can we 
see what legal information, forms, or documents, the 
candidates can require. It certainly is not usual to 
get testimonials, si quts, &c., through the agency of 
the Bishop's secretary : to do so, would be going to a 
very unnecessary expense. 

It will be seen that the Bishop at first states that 
the examination will be, not in books, but in subjects. 
We regret that, further on, he departs from this rule 
which he has laid down for Iiimself, as he requires the 
candidates to study the evidences of Christianity ac- 
cording to Paley, Sumner, and Butler. The books 
themselves must, in this instance, form part of the 
subject-matter of examination, and no choice is lefl. 
Now to Paley, especially, we take exception : all that 
his works teach us is labour in vain ; for we may sum 
up the whole in bis own words : — " The doctrine itself 
is by no means necessary to the belief of Christianity, 
which must, in the first instance at least, depend upon 
the ordinary maxims of historical credibility." Paley's 
object was to prove facts, not doctrines. He assumes 
that " the truth of Christianity depends upon its lead- 
ing facts, and upon them alone ;" and he makes use 
of the Apostles as witnesses only of the facts. The 
evil results of this line of argument is seen in those 
who make saving faith to consist in a-mere acknow- 
ledgement of historical facts^ so^ long as it is com- 
bined with the mere outward sluow of respectability 
of conduct. 
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As to evidences in general, the young clergy would 
do well to avoid indulging io^ arguments against im- 
aginary sceptics. It can do no. good to be continually 
putting the Apostles and Evangelists on their defence, 
and may do a great deal of harm, by suggesting 
doubts to those who have none. No amount of proof 
can give a higher state of conviction than that which 
those possessed who saw with wondering admiration 
our Lord's miracles, and then went back and walked 
no more with Him. It is, therefore, possible to see, 
and yet not believe ; but it is blessed to believe with- 
out having seen. The most perfect knowledge of what 
are called the "Evidences" cannot make a man a 
Christian, any more than the knowledge of the various 
parts of a plough or a threshing machine, can make a 
man a farmer. When we were little children, we re- 
peated the Creed without doubting ; and evidences do 
not pretend to lead us further than, if so far as, the 
unhesitating faith we then possessed. They can never 
take the place of the Church which is the only effec- 
tual evidence of Scripture Truth. 
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S. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 



['Union/ February i, 1861.] 




FOREIGNER passing S. Paul's last Friday^, 
could not but be aware that something out 
of the ordinary course was going on. The 
array of police, the landing stages erected 
for the convenience of persons alighting from carriages, 
the large boards bearing the enigmatical signs " D. E. 
F. tickets," or " A. B. C. tickets," the street boys run- 
ing about and asking eveiy passer-by to purchase the 
hook of the words only sixpence — all would be most 
puzzling and perplexing to a stranger unaccustomed to 
Anglican eccentricities. He would not tMnk it extra- 
ordinary that the twenty-fifth of January should be a 
high day at a cathedral dedicated to S. Paul ; and the 
notice at the north entrance, that none but workmen ' 
were admitted there, would not have been inconsistent 
with the proper observance of the day, were it not the 
fact that all the other entrances werQ closely baiTed 
against every one who did not possess a printed re- - 
presentative of magic gold. 
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WHat strange festival, then,, could these English be 
celebrating with so much fuss, and yet so secretly ? 
Were not the Churchmen of London permitted to join 
in the solemn services and the most holy mysteries ? 
Alas, to the shame of the English Church, and to the 
lasting shame of the Dean and Chapter of S. Paul's, 
be it said, there was no solemn service, no celebration 
of the holy mysteries, no sound of prayer or praise, 
no company of worshippers, high or low, rich or poor, 
met together in that Cathedral on the Feast of the 
Conversion of S. Paul, 1861, before Him who is the 
Maker of them all * The Cathedral clergy, instead 
of wearing their proper vestments, were adorning 
themselves in "robes," as Mr. Povah terms the acade- 
mical costume ; and with the civic authorities, like- 
wise in their secular robes, were preparing to take 
the part of dummies in the performance of Handel's 
" Messiah " by some professional singers. That they 
were to take this undignified position, as part of the 
pageant, Mr. Povah unwittingly boasted. f He evi- 
dently looked upon the academical dress as a guarantee 
for the respectability of the afiair^ though it was a piti- 
ful exhibition when we remember how they gave np 
authorised services for an unauthorised oratorio, in 
which it was doubtful which had the most prominent 
part, Mr. Sims Reeves or. .vthe " Messiah " — an un- 
justifiable proceeding, for which Mr. Povah can say 

* CUrical Journal, February 12, 1861. 
t In a letter to the Tunes. 
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nothing in extenuation, but that the words of the ora- 
torio may be found in Scripture. 

Mr. Povah is singularly unhappy in the meagre 
apology he makes for this act of desecration. If he- 
calls, the 7,000/. which have been raised by fair means, 
a comparatively small sum, what will he call the net 
proceeds of last Friday ?*" Will the result be satisfac- 
tory even in his own estimation ? The end proposed 
is the decoration of the Cathedral, we presume, in 
honour of God. But, is God honoured by an act 
which casts dishonour upon His house, and the priests 
who minister in it ? Mr. Povah, however, thinks that 
those who have not subscribed to the fund should not 
urge any objections ; while those who have subscribed 
are easily answered, Mr. Povah, when he says this, 
has entirely lost sight of the fact that the honour of tha 
Cathedral Church concerns everyone in the diocese. 
When a Dean and Chapter speculate in professional 
singers and deal boards, and illegally close the doors — 
when the whole thing is based on an illegal exclusion 
of the people from their own Cathedral, it is, indeed, 
time to cry out. No one, not even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had any legal right to exclude any, not 
even if the Dean and Chapter had taken the precau- 
tion to get a music licence for the occasion, and had 
painted over the west door — " Licensed pursuant tOt 
Act of Parliament." Neither Dean and Chapter, Rec- 
tor, or Churchwardens, can legally take the house oC 

* The net receipts were about 600/. 
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God and convert it into a place of entertainment to 
get gain.* Some years ago, the Bishop of Winchester 
very properly interfered to prevent a similar perform- 
ance at S. Saviour's, Southwai'k. But it was not to 
be expected that Bishop Tait, with his loose ideas on 
the sanctity of holy places, would go with a whip of 
small cords and clear the House of Prayer. There is 
not an apology that Mr. Povah makes but the Priests 
and Levites might have made th^ same excuse with 
regard to buying and selling in the Temple ; and yet 
both buyers and sellers were driven out. This was 
the only sin which our Blessed Lobd when on earth 
punished, and on two occasions He became accuser, 
judge, and executioner, to punish those who profaned 
His holy temple. 

Music HaUs and Theatres are turned into preach- 
ing houses, and God's Temple into a Music Hall ; 
and such is the confusion of ideas on religious topics 
that even educated men, who ought to know better, 
do not see any incongruity or absurdity in all this. 
The world shows its inconsistency by making a great 

♦ The daily papers inform us that " the season precluded the 
accessories of light, gauzy drapery for the ladies, which augments 
so greatly the effect of a similar scene in the summer." This de- 
fect was, doubtless, regretted by the authorities, who, as far as time 
and circumstances permitted, made all the arrangements on the 
theatrical model. Even the thiee prices of admission denoted the 
orthodox divisions of boxes, pit, and gallery. The holders of the 
lowest tickets were put into any Corners where " it was at all pro- 
bable that the loudest notes of the choruses could penetrate ; while 
the nave, into which the soft notes of the solos floated away, was 
reserved for a superior cldss." 
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outcry against choral services, and yet wfll pay to sit 
through a long musical performance simply because it 
is not a service, not worshipping of God in any sense ; 
it is not necessary to stand, or kneel, or repeat any 
responses ; there is nothing to do but to sit still and 
listen, or to stare and be stared at — all very harmless 
in a concert-room, but not quite the thing in church, 
even Mr. Povah must allow. He says that every 
arrangement had been made by the "surveyor'* to en- 
sure reverential behaviour ; but this is a species of ir- 
reverence that no surveyor could prevent, not even 
the Bishop — and we know no other Church officer 
who 18 an overseer or surveyor set over human beings.- 
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ONLY A PENNY. 

[•Union/ February 15, 1861J 

ilBHAPS in no age of the world has the de- 
ire for cheap commodities been canned to 
such an extent as in the present. The 
natural consequence is that we are inunda- 
ted with inferior goods, adulterated by every possible 
method and to every degree j while deficient weights 
and short measures complete the deception. This pas- 
sion for goods at less than cost price has infected every 
rank and grade of life ; nor is it confined to worldly 
matters only : we are now promised a cheap religion. 
Cheap churches have long been in fashion ; but, as far 
as they went, though inferior articles, they were genu- 
ine. It was left to Lord Shaftesbury and Co. to pro- 
duce a spurious and decidedly cheap article, and the 
firm of which the noble lord is president has succeeded 
admh'ably. It can be done, positively, for a penny a- 
head. Undertakers tell us that we may mourn at any 
price : we can now, it seems, pray at any price from 
one penny and upwards — from the pit of the Victoria, 
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redolent of stale orange peel, to the velvet-cushioned 
boxes of the wefit-eiid church. To make ourselves 
better understood we must quote Messrs. Shaftesbury 
and Company's advertisement which we copy from 
the Times: — 

Special Reugious Services for the Poor. — President, Earl of 
Shaftesbury. — ^These services are now resumed at four theatres, and 
are conducted only by clei^men of the Established Church and 
Non-Conforming ministers. During the last year, upwards of 
270,000 persons were brought under the influence of the Gospel, by 
means of these services, at a cost litde exeeeding one penny per in-, 
dividual, &c. 

Christianity preached at a penny a-head is cer- 
tainly a new feature in the religious mercantile world, 
and it forcibly reminds us of the- old nursery rhyme — 
"Tommy Twopenny turned Turk for twopence," and 
was dear at the price ; and certwnly this theatre- 
preaching is dear even at the lowest figure, though 
sometimes justly characterized aa '^heap and nasty/* 
What the m(Higrel stuff is made of may be readily 
guessed, when the performances are conducted by 
clergymen of the • Established Church and Non-Con- 
foi-ming ministers. We beg pardon — it is ^^only by 
clergymen of the Established Church and Non-Con- 
forming ministers," — only by these, and therefore, 
quite exclusive. But who are the excluded ? We can 
understand "only" by clergymen, or "only" by Non- 
Conforming ministers ; but what is the meaning of an 
expression which is tantamount to only by everybody. 
Or, perhaps, only refers to those clergy who pride 
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themselves in belonging to an Establishment — Erasti- 
ans who consider the Church a creature of the State, 
and not a divine institution — who believe in Shaftes- 
bury-made dignities, and not in Apostolic succession. 
If this is what is intended, it needs no prophet to tell 
us who are excluded. 

To count too nicely the cost in things pertaining 
to God is the mark of a worldly and niggardly mind, 
and we rather wonder at these Shaftesburyites making 
a boast of such meanness. Where will they find 
Scripture for their calculations ? Certainly not in the 
widow's mite, for she gave her all ; nor in the costly 
box of ointment. Scripture and the example of our 
pious forefathers will teach us to count how much, 
not how little, we can spend in serving God. The 
principle of theatre-preachings is, of course, that any- 
thing is good enough for God ; but this is the very 
first time that we have seen a direct appeal for them 
founded on cheapness : we thought the professed ob- 
ject was to get hold of the irreligious masses at any 
price. Is it because these theatricals have, in this 
respect, proved a failure, that it is now considered 
necessary to make the excuse that, after all, the ex- 
periment was not a very costly one ? Irreverence is 
the characteristic of the Shaftesbury school, or they 
would not have so grossly mixed up sacred and pro- 
fane by putting the Gospel on the stage ; but they 
have outdone themselves in advertising it at a penny 
a-head. Common decency would have restrained men 
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who make less profession, from countiDg souls at a 
pemiy each. Are we, by and bye, to be disgusted 
with tales of cheap conversions, and of the joy among 
the Angels in heaven, when a man repents at the cost 
of a penny ? ^It is shocking to think of the natural 
deduction of such an application of intense worldliness 
to things divine ; but the uneducated, and possibly 
some others, who estimate the value of a thing by its 
cost, will arrive at the conclusion that all that we as- 
sociate with holiness ia not worth more than a penny ^ 
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CONVOCATION, I. 

['Union/ March 8, 1861.] 

|S advocates for the free, unfettered and real 
action of the Church of England, as repre- 
sented in Convocation, we cannot but ex- 
press our unfeigned regret that the delibe- 
rations of that body ai-e of such a nature as to gain 
the confidence of no party in the Church. We allude 
especially to the debate on Canon XXTX., and the 
vague and worse than useless attempts of various 
members to tinker up something which may mean any- 
thing or nothing. It would, at any rate, be a more 
straight forwai'd course to abolish sponsors altogether. 
For, if it is really such a difficult matter to find spon- 
sors, will the number be increased by admitting parents 
to that office ? Will there be more parents in the world 
then than now ; and will the number of persons fitted 
to act as sponsors be numerically greater ? It is well 
known that the poor are ever ready to reciprocate acts 
of kindness and friendship. Therefore we deny the 
utility of making any alteration. We agree with 
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Wbeatlej, that " the parents are abxjady (»igaged un- 
der such strict bonds,, both by nature and religion, to 
take care of their children's education, that the Church 
does not think she can lay them under greater ; but 
still makes provision that if, notwithstanding these 
obligations, the parents should be. negligent — or if it 
should please God to take them to Himself beifore 
their children be grown up — there yet maybe others 
upon whom it shall lie to see that the children do not 
want due instruction, by means of such carelessness^ 
or by the death of their parents." 

Those safeguards, which have existed throughout 
Christendom from the earliest times, are now to be 
swept away from the English Church, and that, too,, 
in the face of the expressed opinions of some of our 
ablest lawyers, and without any real advantage to. be 
gained either on the side of necessity or expediency.. 
The only effect of the alteration will be to discounte- 
nance the interchange of Christian offices, and keep 
each separate household more* independent and dis- 
tinct. The suggestion of two members of the Lower 
House, that it was the Latin original of 1603 with 
which they had to deal, was a severe commentary on 
the hasty resolution of the Upper House. 

The same day that the Upper House, with such un- 
becoming haste, passed a resolution to repeal the Eng- 
lish translation of Canon XXIX, the Lower HouhC^ 
with like speed, came to the determination to do 
nothint; with regard to the " Es^savs and Reviews.*" 
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There is something most contemptible in the weak 
and timid policy which dictated and earned Canon 
Wordsworth's amendment. Instead of an auihorative 
declaration,. Convoeation now stands committed to no- 
thing more than this — that the Bishops have, in an 
irregular and unauthoritative way, said enough upon 
the subject ; and, therefore, it 19 to be hoped that pri- 
vate judgment will put .down private judgment when- 
ever it happens to be unpopular. 

In the Upper House, the Bishop of Salisbury said 
he was waiting to see what Convocation would do, 
and pointed out three courses — 1st, a formal expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the Bishops ; 2ndly, a 
condemnation of the book by Convocation ; Srdly, a 
reference of the matter to a court of law. As not one 
of these has been adopted, we shall see what course 
he will pursue in reference to one of the writers of 
the " Ee^says'* in hia own diocese. It is, indeed, time 
that some check be put on the unlimited right of pri- 
vate judgment to indulge in any amount of heresy or 
scepticism. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
perhaps wisely, said nothing ; but the Bishop of Lon- 
don turned apologist for the Essayists, for which he 
has been well rated by' the Record. Dr. Tait seems 
fated to say or do something which displeases every- 
body.* The new light which he has thrown upon the 

* ** If the writers were allowed to make a public declaration of 
their belief, he should not doubt their honesty, or trouble himself 
about their cqnsistancy." 
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subject is certainly peculiar. He intimates that the 
book has gone through many editions, that it is a big 
book, and every one can see how bad it is ; but divide 
it into seven separate books, and " it was his belief 
that even those of the writers who were the most to 
be condemned — whose statements were most objec- 
tionable — would fare better in the estimation of the 
public if they stood entirely by themselves." Ergo^ 
his friend Dr. Temple is not to be condemned I The 
episcopal censure will not have much influence if there 
are but a few Prelates of this opinion. 
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CONVOCATION, II. 

['Union/ March 22, 1861.] 

IE further proceedings of Convocation are 
not by any means calculated to remove the 
disagreeable impressions which its previous 
deliberations have produced. There is 
something very undignified and anomalous in the con- 
duct of the Lower House in asking leave to appoint a 
committee of inquiry into a matter of acknowledged 
importance, which it had already dismissed in the most 
cursory and off-hand manner. Second thoughts were 
no doubt best, but the anomaly will remain on the re- 
cords. The discussion in the Upper House, which 
this resolution provoked, was anything but edifying : 
the Bishop of Gloucester even went so far as to scout 
the idea of any respect being paid to the judgment of 
Convocation, without being called to order for such an 
unseemly display of temper. The prayer of the Lower 
House was indeed granted ; but it was granted with 
tlie air of an injured parent complying with the im- 
pi:udent request of a spoilt child. 
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Looking at the matter from their point of view^ 
we are not sure that the five dissentient Bishops were^ 
not right in TOting against the appointment of a com- 
mittee. There is more of the wisdom of the sei-pent 
in their attempt to hush up the matter, than might be 
supposed. For, indeed, there is far more involved in 
the inquiry than " Essays and Reviews." Therefore, 
we cannot hut think that the Record is rather indis- 
creet in its zeal, when it calls in question the course 
which Bishop Tait has taken, and says that his re- 
marks " will not bear the light of day or stand the test 
of scrutiny." Its fulmination against the " Essays," 
because in this particular instance private judgment 
and the Record do not coincide, leminds us of the old 
story — "Orthodoxy is my doxy, but heterodoxy is 
ycmr doxy." It should remember that there is more- 
Neology in the world than its philosophy dreamed of. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and the other Bishops 
on the same side, have taken a much more compre- 
hensive view of the subject. To some extent they 
have been compelled to join in the cry by the force of 
public opinion ; but, seeing that they have no stand- 
ing-ground and that their position is untenable, like 
the Scribes and Pharisees of old, having made their 
accusation and conscience not permitting them to cast 
the first stone, they wish quietly to withdraw from 
the scene. They are well aware that, if Convocation 
should be turned into a court of heresy, there is no- 
knowing . wlien and where the inquiry would tenni- 
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nate ; the idiosyncracies of each and aU might in tarn 
form the subject of investigation. We can understand 
then why the Bishop of London "thought it was wise 
to deal with this dangerous volume " by an informal 
document — "to say that ft was dangerous, and having 
said so, to be done with it." But he was not consis- 
tent when he deprecated anything like persecution as 
likely to recommend the book to the world, and yet 
advocated a course which is nothing short of deliver- 
ing up the book to the tender mercies of Lynch law. 
The effect of such a course is seen in the fact that a 
most extraordinary demand for t^e " Essays " set in 
on the day after the presentation of the address to the 
Archbishop of Cantwbury. The Bishop of Glouces- 
ter descended to a still more weak and paltry excuse 
for not taking the matter up in Convocation : — " He 
believed that, with the exception of some few clergy 
and old women who read tfte Chiardian^ both clergy 
and laity would be much more satisfied that the ex- 
pression of the Bishops was the real expression of the 
Church of England than they would be by any docu- 
ment that might be sent forth by Convocation." 

We are unable to say whether old women read the 
Guardian : it may be so for aught we know, and pos- 
sibly the Bishop may have some weak old aunts at 
whom he affects to sneer, by connecting them with 
that highly respectable and safe journal. 

Leaving them to their tea and Gnardian^ we 
would ask Dr. Baring why he flatters himself that the 
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opinions of the Bishops will be preferred to the judg- 
ment of Convocation ? If Convocation is in disre- 
pute, what has made it so ? Need we look further 
for a reason than the empty talk of such men as Drs^ 
Tait and Baring ? We most heartily wish it were far 
otheorwise ; but it is no use attempting to blink the fact 
that some of the Bishops have done all that in them 
lies to lower the Church in the eyes of the world, and 
bring themselves into contempt. A grand occasion 
was aff(M:ded them of vindicating themselves in the 
sight of all ; but they have let the golden opporunity 
slip by without making use of it ; and, wilh a few 
honourable exceptions, have shown an amount of 
weakness and tergiversation totally unfitting them for 
' action in any great emergency. Under these circum- 
stances, notwithstanding the brag of the Bishop of 
Gloucester, the declaration of the Bishops will go- 
forth to the world as mere old women's talk, fit foe 
the tea-table and the Guardian. 
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A " BRIGHT'' VIEW OF THE CHURCH. 

['Union/ March 8, i86i.] 

jfUP^S^NlN the recent debate on the Church-rate Abo- 
K^wX lition BiU, Mr. Bright went out of the 
l^l^^g way to volunteer his opinions on Chureh 
matters in general. The particulars upon 
which he entered did irot touch upon the law of 
Church-rates in the remotest degree ; and therefore, 
as a mere Quaker Tiew of the Church, might well 
be passed over unnoticed, were it not useful some- 
times to observe and know what our enwnies may 
have to say about us. 

Mr. Bright's greatest objection to the Church of 
England is directed against the manner in which the 
Bishops are appointed. We cordially agree with him 
in protesting against this great defect in the Church 
system — a defect so patent that even Mr. Bright 
rushes at it, and runs it down without considering 
whether it makes for or against the subject of debate. 
Honourable members of the Erastian type we should 
imagine would consider the present method of appoint- 
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ing Bishops as an argument in favour of Church-rates* 
Be this as it may, if Mr. Bright lives to see the day 
when the Bishops are no longer appointed by the 
State, he may, with equally good conscience, adduce 
this very thing as a reason why the public should not 
pay a stiver. 

Mr. Bright*s friends, we imagine, know just what 
value to set upon his clap-trap phrases, or they would 
stand amazed at such a speech as this : — ^^ There is 
not another Church in Christendom in which the high- 
est dignitaries are not appointed by ecclesiastical au- 
thority^ In the Church of Rome the Bishops are- 
eventually appointed by the Pope." This is tolerably 
fast for a Quaker, and therefore, a thorough<going 
Protestant* Again—" Seven years ago the Prime 
Minister of England was a Presbyterian,* and yet he 
appointed a Bishop to the Church of England : the 
present Prime Minister f is said to have appointed half 
the present bench of Bishops ; but although regarded 
by many as an able politician, he is not specially re- 
verenced as a divine, or as an ecclesiastical authority. 
The noble lord has not been generally considered as 
particularly orthodox in his religious views. I have 
lately seen a paragraph stating that the noble lord is 
now sitting under a presbyterian divine." Ungrateful 
Mr. Bright ! Is this the way you serve your friends ? 
We profess no admiration for the noble lord at the- 
head of the Government : we owe him no debt of gra- 
♦ The Earl of Aberdeen. f Lord Palmerston. 
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titude : we would speak of him in such terms as he 
deserves; and yet we could not say anything more 
severe than this. Mr. Bright next gave what he 
intended to be an amusing account of the sale of a 
Church living, the point of the matter depending upon 
the coarseness of the auctioneer crackiiig jokes about 
the aged incumbent*s nose. Such jesting is unques- 
tionably most unseemly ; but it is not the fault of the 
Church, or of private patronage, or indeed of the 
transfer of that patronage. Private patronage, sur- 
rounded as it is by so many safeguards, has worked' 
as well for the Church as any other kind of patron- 
age. The mistake arises in the legal fiction that it is 
not proper to transfer an advowson during vacancy. 
Mr. Bright says, no such thing as such a sale could 
be pointed out amongst any Dissenters — certainly 
not'with the contingency of a life thereon depending. 
Meeting-houses, are bought and sold, and but little 
consideration is paid to the existing teacher; he is 
nobody. The lord deacons, trustees, or other presid- 
ing powers, would summarily eject any one who stood 
in the way of a good bargain. 

Anything for an argument : therefore^ Mr. Bright 
and his compeers lugged into the debate the notorious 
"Essays and Reviews." It does not signify how 
many shades of infidelity and heresy there are amongst 
the various forms of Protestants^ or how many divi- 
sions. The dirty beggar, bespattered with filth from 
head to footy is delighted to discover a blemish on 
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another's clean apparel ; and nothing pleases the tho- 
rough reprobate so much, as to find out the good man*s 
failings. It is, therefore, nothing but human nature 
for one whose system of theology is a mere myth to 
endeavour to cast a slur upon the Faith which has 
been, and is to this day, the stay of countless millions. 
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^'CRYING, GIVE! GIVEI'* 

[•-Union/ March 8, 1861.] 

the game called ^Tom Tidier," which is 
a great favourite with youngsters, Tom 
Tidier is supposed to be standing on his 
own territory, and surrounded by invisible 
heaps of gold and silver, while the rest of the party 
are seized with an inordinate desire to trespass upon 
the forbidden ground by indulging thereon in a variety 
of ^tastic capers ; but no sooner are they captured, 
and doomed to sojourn in the once coveted possession 
than they are seized with an equally inordinate desire 
to get back again. We believe there 19 nothing more 
in the game than this, and yet it always excites roars 
of laughter. Sir Morton Peto and his party are en- 
deavouring to get up a game of this description, the 
only difference consisting in this — that the disputed 
territory is the parish burial ground, on which, after 
ike manner of Tom Tidler's opponents, they wish to 
cut eccentric capers, which may be called a dance of 
death. The desire is inordinate, £or no other reason 
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than because it is forbidden.. If tbe law had said — 
Here, on this ground, you shall wake your dead, of 
course there would have been an equally inordinate 
desire to get out of a plot of ground which had been 
set apart by superstitious rites and usages. 

As Sir Morton Peta's absurd proposal is merely 
an impudent attempt to gain a footing for dissenters 
on Church property^ it comes with very bad grace at 
a time when Dissenters wish to abolLi^h Church-rates 
— at one and the same time sayings We will pay no 
rates— give us your burying-ground. Give it, too, 
on our own terms^ and according to our own liberal 
views — that is to say, if we order the parson to read 
his service over our dead he is to do it nolens volens ; 
but, if we wish to use any other mode of sepulture, 
we will, nem, con. Is not this liberal ? — for we do 
not take the property of the Church for any one sect 
of Christians : we call upon all to come and share the 
plunder — Jews, Mahommedans, and Heathens : all 
who are not members of the Church of England may 
come, and pollute with unholy rites the consecrated 
ground. It is true, we do not want the ground : we 
have burial grounds of our own ; but this would be a 
severe blow at Mother Church ; and, if we can only 
get within the palace grounds, who knows but by and 
bye we may get within the palace itself ? At present 
we scorn such an object ; but, if we can only get in 
on our own terms, we will not forget the example of 
the newly-fledged cuckoo, though it does not bear the 
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best o9 characters for toleration. On our part, we 
lutve" not the least fear of such a measure passing at 
liie present time. It will meet the fate of similar bills 
of last Session to unsettle the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church. THe object is too evident to be mistaken, 
and surely the net is spread in vain in the sight of any 
bird : only let Churchmen use ordinary vigilance and 
take prudent measures for self-defence. 
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[* Union/ April 5, 1861.] 




IHIS bill which Lord Lyttelton has introdu- 
ced into the House of Lords, is but a spe- 
cimen of the way in which well-nieaning 
but ill-advised friends would legislate for 
the Church. We wish we could clear away the clouds 
and mists which surround this loosely constructed 
and most impolitic measure, but find it altogether im- 
possible. In theory, unquestionably a large increase 
of the Episcopate is required in order that the Church 
may keep pace with the population ; but let us clearly 
understand what we are about and what we are ask- 
ing for. Are we to have Bishops ruling their dio- 
ceses according to the laws of the Church, without 
fear and without partiality — the practical heads of the 
cathedral clergy, and with their aid and council rather 
than of their own private judgment, administering to 
the several wants of their respective dioceses ? Or 
are we to have only an additional number of men to 
go through the mechanical routine of ordinations and 
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triennial visitations and confirmations, which in these 
days of easy locomotion are not after all such great 
undertakinjirs as they used to be, when the population 
was less by one-half than it is at present ? It has 
never been asserted that the Bishops ar^ unequal to 
these duties. This, however, is not our view of the 
episcopal office ; and, if we could throw overboard the 
popular ideas of a Bishop, «tnd get r«aL working men 
like the Bishop of Oxford, we don't care to what ex- 
tent the numbers are multiplied. But to attain this 
end, we should proceed somewhat differently to Lord 
Ly ttelton. We should not 9sk for Bishops as a favour 
to be sought on any terms : we should demand them 
as the Church's right. 

It is now the fashion for friends of the Church to 
endeavour to uphold it by unlimited concessions -<-by 
voluntarily ceding to the enemy our very outworks, 
which may, befbre long, be turned into points of at- 
tack against the citadel. Of this sort, is the proposi- 
tion to exempt all Dissenters fpom the payment of 
Church-rates — a boon which they did not ask for and 
do not appreciate, though it is giving up the principle 
of a poor man's church supported by the country. 
What a contrast there is between the timid Churchman 
hardly daring to hope that the Church may have her 
own,, begging for some small portion of her rights — 
almost for tolerance — and the impudent Dissenter cla- 
mouring for that which is not his and never has been. 
And here we have,^ as a case in point, Lord Ljit^ltQix 
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humblj asking for Bishops for the Church, who are- 
to be mere tools of the State, having no greater autho- 
rity than an archdeacon, without seats in the House 
of Lords, and without ability to do anything but co- 
erce the power of the Church at the beck of the State 
and restrain its freedom of action. Surely nothing 
can be more suicidal than this proposition to increas*- 
the influMice which the State now exercises over the 
Church, . and this too at the expense of the Church, 
by placing in the hands of a Prime Minister, of any 
or no rdigious opinions, a number of ecclesiastical 
appointments to be used as mere stepping-stones to 
political power. 

Why not demand that the Church shall be permit- 
ted to elect these new Bie^hops ? On what pretence 
can the Crown claim to nominate them ? Is it pre- 
tended that the Crown is going to endow the new 
Sees ? Why not demand, too, more seats in the 
House of Lords ? Is the Church by any means fairly 
represented in Parliament ? In the time of Henry 
Vin. the spiritual peers formed the majority of the- 
Upper House. In the reign of James L the numbers 
were twenty-six to about eighty, or more than a 
fourth ; and at the accession of Geoi^e I. there were 
but one hundred and eighty-one temporal peers, the 
number of Bishops remaining the same. But now the 
spiritual peers are but a twelfth of the whole — ^too 
large a number for those who wish to see the House 
of Lords abolished, but far too small a number for the 
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safety of the State. Our present Parliament is like a 
ship without ballast : it is in continual danger of cap- 
sizing ; and, amid the storms of popular caprice which 
threaten, we may have nothing earthly to depend up- 
on but the Coronation Oath. 

It may be said that in the present state of public 
opinion it is altogether absurd to aak that the Church 
may havemore Bishops in the House of Lords. Our 
reply is, can that which is right be absurd ? Dissen- 
ters bring forward measures which are positively ab- 
surd on account of their manifest injustice ; and yet 
they hope by constant clamour, and by familiarizing 
the public ear with their demands, that because of 
their importunity they will gain their ends. There is 
nothing to be lost by demanding our just rights : to 
ask for less is a positive sin ; and in this instance we 
are much better as we are than with such Bishops as 
Lord Lyttelton would give us.* 

♦ After calling forth various conflicting opinions, the bill came 
to nothing. Some fears which Lord Derby expressed for the dig- 
nity of the Episcopacy, if the number of Bishops was largely in- 
creased, sounded childish ; but it is worth remembering that the 
Bishop of Carlisle thought with his brother of Gloucester that, if a 
Bishop had too much time on his hands, he might degenerate into 
an injudicious and mischievous meddler. These prelates were able 
to speak on the subject, and they no doubt did so feelingly. That 
Bishops are amenable to public opinion is no safeguard against med- 
dling, for public opinion oftener encourages this sort of thing than 
otherwise. They ought to be amenable to the Church, which un- 
happily they cannot be so long as they receive their appointments 
from the State. The question of endowment is quite beside the 
subject : if the Church may have Bishops oi her own, funds will be 
forthcoming. The Coronation Oath has proved but a frail staff to 
depend upon. 
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It has been suggested to us that a Bishop in these ^ 
days is able to superintend a larger diocese than for- 
merly, because " Church discipline" refers now to the 
clergy only, or more especudly to an arbitrary power - 
over curates who are denied the ordinary protection 
of common law. Therefore, so far as relates to Church 
discipline^ the laity are not a part of the Church, and- 
the labours of ^ Bishop are very materially lessened. 
And certainly, the idea that a Bishop has any power 
of spiritual correction over any lay member of his flock 
would be scouted in thjs latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Even in such a matter as the '^ Essays," the 
Bishops feel so powerless that they are glad to hand 
over all their authority to public opinion, and publio 
opinion is not slow to grasp the opportunity and ex- 
press itself in unpalatable truths directed against thos&. 
rulers of the Church who bow before it 
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['Union/ April ii, 1861.] 

|1K0JJ|AI|UR funny contemponuy, the Record^ has 
E^HA J| been more than usually amusing this week. 
pjMtK^ It has discovered that, occasionally^ silly 
and profane ^' Evangelical advertisements" 
have found their way into its columns, as the rule is to 
admit "all advertisements not openly contrary to good 
morals," — a very good rule, having strict regard to 
the fmance department. To show, however, that it is 
wide-awake, it has given a prominent place to one that 
it considers a "barefaced attempt to raise a laugh at 
those who consider it important to attend to the injunc- 
tion, ^ He that leadeth a godly life shall be my ser- 
vant.' " The advertisenjent is of the usual Evangelical 
type, and we are rather inclined to think that the 
Record^ in regarding it as a hoax, is in fact hoaxing 
itself. Our readers shall judge : — 

Gardener's Place. — Wanted, a sound Evangelical servant ; 
must be able to sing while at work. A modest salary will be 
compensated by a Christian home. 
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N. B. — ^Any knowledge of gardening would be a pleasing ad- 
dition.. — Address, &c. 

To this the following remaA is appended : — " The' 
silly writer of this clumsy hoax has thought it worth 
while to pay for his whistle by enclosing postage 
stantps ; and, as we give him the benefit of publicity, 
the amount shall be handed over to some Reformatory 
of which he might usefully become an inmate." The 
Record evidently intends to be severe ; but is it so 
very absurd or unusual (except among the Puritans) 
to sing psalms and hymns while at work ? Are songs 
and idleness always fellow-companions ? Is there, 
besides, anything remarkable in paying for an adver- 
tisement by postage stamps, or are Evangelical adver- 
tisements inserted gratuitously ? We shall certainly 
expect to see the Record compelled to make an apo- 
logy for all this next week. Why is not the " good 
cook," who advertises in the same paper for a situa- 
tion and values religious privileges — ^which, of course, 
are cold Sunday dinners and a walk with a pious 
friend in the evening — ^set down as a fit inmate for a 
Reformatory ? Or why should not the governess, 
who offers her services " to any real brother in Christ, 
of Evangelical sentiments, who can offer the comforts 
of a home," to whom she "presents a rare opportunity 
of obtaining the very best instruction for his family," 
be also adjudged to be worthy of wholesome restraint ? 
Here is certainly profanity, conceit, and absurdity 
enough and to spare. 
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We will now copy another aclvertiscment from the 
Jiecord: — 

Wanted, in a small but well-established school, a Lady, to take 
the higher branches of English, to understand well the theory of 
music, and able to speak French grammatically. The principal is 
not young ; and, having no relatives with her, a lady of most deci- 
ded Christian principles and energy, who desires to live anjl devote 
her time and talents by training children to the glory of God, might 
rely on an aHectionate home. Only a small salary would be given 
for the first three months ; but many blessed privileges are enjoyed 
here by attending the ministry of the Rev. W. Pennefather ; and a 
Christian lady, it is hoped , would not feel it a loss of time. There 
is a vacancy for two pupils this quarter. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress,. &c. , 

That the principal of a school where the higher 
branches of English are taught should write bad Eng- 
lish, allow that she is not young, and wish to turn a 
penny by the blessed privileges of the Rev. W. Pen- 
nefather, is not to be credited. Surely here is suffi- 
cient intemsd evidence of a most impudent hoax ; and 
the Record ought to have perceived the latant sarcasm 
of the mild rebuke applied to any who may f^el that 
the attending the blessed privileges &c., is somewhat 
of a waste of time ; making as it does, the compliment 
paid to the Rev. W. P. very equivocal. 

As a set-off against the Reeort^s critiques on its 
advertisements, we have its denial of a report which 
appeared in the Guardian^ to the effect that the Bishop 
of Durham is trying to obtain practically the appoint- 
ment of all the (jurates in his diocese. The Recoi'd 
Bays : — ^^ We are surprised that any respectable jour- 
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nal should repeat a malicious bit of country gossip so 
obviously false. The statement repeated by the Guar- 
fJian has no fbundation in fkti" This denial ma}'- 
satisfy the I'eaders of the Record^ who exercise their 
right of private judgment uk discussing the Bible but 
dare not question the veracity of the paper they swear 
by. To all others, the statement is not "so obviously 
false'* that it can be dismissed by simply saying that 
it " has no foundation in fact." Unfortunately, too, 
for the Record^ an " Old Curat^" has written a letter 
on the subject to the English Churchman^ in which 
he says v— 

When in the diooeee of Carlisle, the Bishop, aided by the funds 
entrusted to the " Diocesan Clergy Aid Society," succeeded in for- 
cing his nominee as curate upon several flbeble and poor incumbents. 
Well may the Record defend its patron ! I have known the Bishop 
reject curates nominated by the incumbents, vnA. suggest an adver- 
tisement in the Record! I knew an earnest self-denying Church- 
man, who was nominated on a stipend of AfiL a year, to be refused, 
and thus lost to the ministry ; the Bishop saying he would ordain 
none but graduates in arts. His lordship was immediately reminded 
that his practice was apparently the very opposite ; but still the 
aggression succeeded. In more than one case was the sole charge 
of a parish given at oner to an ex-dissenting teacher. 

What will the Record say to this ? Is this " ob- 
viously false " and without foundation ? Knowing 
what we do of the Bishop of Durham, we should m- 
ther say it it* obviously true. We therefore leave the 
Record to get out of the scrape as well as it can : it 
knows how to blow hot and cold — at one time regret- 
ting tibo^ppointment of Mr. Cheese and then defending^ 
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it. It has acknowledged that, in the matter of adver- 
tisements, it is sometimes hoaxed : it may also find 
it expedient to acknowledge that in its denial of the 
Guardian's statement it has been bat the victim of 
anothM* hoax. 



0:0, 
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THE POOR LAW. 



[•Union/ May 3. 1861.] 




Metropolitan Society for the Relief of 
Distress,, not content with pursuing un- 
questioned the even tenor of itd way, has 
by its Secretary, Mr. W. Gilbert, thought 
proper to assert that the provisions now existing for 
the reception of the houseless poor are*disgracfully in- 
sufficient. When called upon lately by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to substantiate this statement, 
Mr. Gilbert's reply was : — " I think that the fact of 
150,000 persons being thrown on private charity for 
relief during the last winter, is a proof that the pro- 
vision for them is insufficient. From that circum- 
stance I infer that the provision made is disgracefully 
insufficient." 

We shall not be accused of any want of sympathy 
with the poor, or of in'tany degree impugning the 
rights of private charity, when we demur to this. It 
13 not pretended that the 150,000 persons relieved, or 
any lar^e proportion of them, were houseless poor. 
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We have reason to believe that a considerable propor- 
tion were dock-yard labourers and such like, in the 
receipt of very high wages, who ought not to have 
been in distress on tUe occurrence of a week or two 
of frost which may be expected in the natural order 
of events, and therefore should be provided against. 
But it is the misfortune of indiscriminate relief that 
it encourages improvidence and teaches men to become 
beggars. Even the additional rate of a penny in the 
pound spread over the metropolis, which Mr. Gilbert 
recommends, might make tiie process of obtaining re- 
lief so easy that in a year or so the distress might be 
doubled. As it was, last winter so much money was 
being scattered abroad that the wives of mechanics in 
full work thought they might as well have a "try" for 
some of it^.and succeeded, no doubt, in more instances 
than have been made public. 
' In towns, wages are high, and emulation (if no 
better feeling is at work) provides amply for the ne- 
cessities of the poor in times of extraordinary need. 
The very existence of such Societies as the one of 
which Mr. Gilbert is secretary proves that we may so 
far let well alone : it would be a pity to deprive pri- 
vate charity of the opportunities of doing good which 
it now possesses, and which we believe is upon the 
whole exercised most beneficially. It is in country 
villages that our sympathies are most needed. We see 
there in general a hard-working uncomplaining people, 
toiling on from day to day on the* most scanty wages, 
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to whom the taste of meat is unkDowD, and a little bit 
of bacon a luxury for the Sunday dinner. The far- 
mers who employ them are, in most instances, but one 
remove above them; and yet they steadily employ 
their men the long winter through rather than have 
the burden of sustaining them out of the poor-rates,, 
small though the weekly pittance is which the parish 
affi]a^ls to the unemployed labourer. To the tenant 
farmer, and especially to the country clergyman who 
pays about a quarter of them, the poor-rates are the 
most serious outgoings : for every little parish has 
its quota of aged and disabled poor, and more than its 
share ; for it is Ho uncommon thing for a family of 
young children to be thrown quite unexpectedly upon 
a parish it has never known, and the name of whose 
father or grandfather is but indistinctly remembered 
by ike oldest inhabitant. 

This is a very great hardship to small parishes. 
The population is necessarily Hmited to what is abso- 
lutely wanted for the cultivation of the soil ; but it 
goes on increasing and migrating till a large popula- 
tion exists without the parish, scattered up and down 
in various townp, and all liable to the vicissitudes of 
age and sickness, when they must all in their turn — 
except a very small proportion indeed who have gain- 
ed a settlement elsewhere — ^go to the parish to which 
their father or grandfather belonged previous to the 
passing of the new Poor Law in the year 1834. It is 
no easy matter for a poor person to gain a settlement 
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under the present law, and it requires no great stretch 
of imagination to suppose a state of things when small 
country villages will he wholly eaten up and ruined 
hy having to support the disabled, poor of this exti'a- 
parochial popoliition. 

The burden is already becoming too grievous to be 
borne, and some alteration in the law of settlement 
has become imperative.* There is certainly no moral 
necessity which compels a parish to support more than 
its own inhabitants ; and that it should support all its 
inhabitants who need relief can be no hardship to a 
town which has had the benefit of their labour, and 
which already overflows with the munificence of pri- 
vate chai-ity. Beyond some alteration in the Law of 
Settlement, there is not much to be gained by med- 
dling with the Poor Laws. They can never be any- 
thing but mechanici^ means for relieving the most 
dire necessities. Friendly and Benefit Societies, when 
based on sound principles, can do much to raise the 
position of the labouring man ; but Ibey have had no 
chance under the present system, which holds out no 
helping hand to the man who is willing to help him- 
self. It is even' thought by some that it would be 
much to the interest of employers and employed if 
these Societies could bo made co-extensive with la- 
bour, by compulsory membership and a higher rate of 
wages equal to the required payments. 

* This was changed by the Act of 1 86f ; the rgUef of the poor 
was'charged to the Common Fund of the Union, and the ^om for 
gaining a settlement shortened to one year. 
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[*^UiMoi>/ May 24, 1861.] 




|OYALTY aod devotion to our beloved Queen- 
^-which none can glory in more than we 
— will not blind us to the many inconsis- 
tencies which hedge in and surround Roy- 
alty. We do not confound Majesty itself with her 
Majesty's advisers, or h^d the Sovereign responsible 
for tBA-acts of a Ministry which a British Parliament 
has imposed upon her. When,, therefore, we have had 
occasion to comment upon ecclesiastical appointments, 
which were neither more nor less than a caricature of 
the Royal prerogative, we have- never lost sight of this 
circumstance,, or attributed them to aught else than 
the Puritan element which predominates in the Cabi- 
net, and in all its vagaries,, takes shelter under the 
shadow of the Throne. 

Proclamaticais emanate from the Queeu as directly 
as do the appointments of Bishops ; and yet they, too^ 
have their satirical as well as their grave aspect. Not 
quite a year ago ^ proclamation was issued which 
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(amongst Other things) enjoined reverential behaviour 
during the worahip of God. But the authorities fVom 
the highest to the fewest continued to wink at the 
profane parody on it which was weekly enacted at S. 
Geoi^e's-in-the-East. In last week's Gazette we have 
another proclamation enjoining all her Majesty's sub- 
jects to observe strict neutrality in r^ard to the civil 
war in the United States — ^united no longer. The 
meddlesome, hot-headed temper of the English is so 
well known that, if only it is obeyed, the Royal pro- 
damation eomes out most opportunely ta restrain those 
who, having nothing else to do, are ready to take up 
arms on the side of popular clamour, no matter whe- 
ther for right or wrong, provided a few clap-trap phra- 
ses can be strung together to rouse their John Bull 
propensities. 

But as the escception proves the rule, so in this in- 
firtance the converse is strictly true that the rule proves 
the exception. Or how was it that only a few months 
ago steam vessels, with levies of men and arms, left 
these shores openly and without any attempt at dis* 
guise in order to take part in the Italian revolution, 
and yet no voice was raised ; nor, as fkr as we have 
heard, did anyone incur the high displeasure of her 
Majesty for affording assistance to Garibaldi, or those 
Powers whose tool he was. If ever Englishmen were 
out of their places, it was assuredly when they were • 
ranged on the side of rebellion and revolution. We 
are now properly forbidden to take part in an Ameri- 
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cau civil war ; and yet only last year, not merely with 
the connivauce but with the encouragement of our 
Grovernment, supplies were forwarded to Ittily lo en- 
able one who seemed nothing more than a common 
adventurer and a brigand to oveiturn a State with 
which we, as a nation, hypocritically professed to be 
at peace I The Army and Navy Gazette declared at 
the time, as the result of mature opinion, that every 
man who joined an armed force for the purpose of kill- 
ing the soldiers and servants of a State with which 
the country to which he belonged was not at war — 
whether he did so because he had nothing dse to do, 
because he wanted to see service or desired excitement 
— ^was little if at all better than a principal or acces- 
sory in murder. 

When we think then of the supineness if not com- 
plicity of our Government in the matter of the Italian 
Revolution we tremble lest a Nemesis should visit our 
quiet homes. When the peace-at-any-price principle 
in Quaker guise has fulfilled its mission, and has 
drawn all it can out of a very clever but too compla- 
cent Chancellor of the Exchequer or an unwilling Par- 
liament, who knows but that some Irish adventurer 
may then come to finish the work which has been so 
ably begun under the influence of a malignant Star ; 
and,, should he receive supplies of men and aims from 
our nearest neighbour, that neighbour may in an un- 
neighbourly way, according to the principles we acted 
upon last year^ find himself in a position to direct the 
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affairs of England without having to comply with the 
troublesome etiquette of nations in the unpleasant task 
of recalling an ambassador before the commencement 
of hostilities. There is onlj this slight difference be- 
tween us and our neighbours — and here the compari- 
son does not holit — ^we do an act of wantonness and 
injustice and derive no advantage from it ; while our 
neighbour is alive to his own interests and will do no- 
thing for ndthing. Absit omen : we trust this slight 
sketch will never be realized : we but hold it up as a 
warning. England must be true to herself and her 
principles of honour and integrity if she is to hold her 
own among the nations of the world. We sincerely 
hope that the terms of the present proclamation may 
be strictly obeyed, and that the same principle may be 
carried out in future Garibaldi riots. It is not for 
England to encourage anarchy and revolutions. 
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['Union,* August 30, 1*61.] 




IE extracts from the letter of an EDgligh 
clergyman at Naples which the Rev. F. G. 
Lee has made public, horrible as are the de- 
tails, will not take th« world by surprise* 
Men are ao conversant with the immutable laws which 
regulate the consequences of certain events that they 
come to regard th«ca merely as natural results. Anar- 
chy and confusion inevitably foUow rebellion : every 
one knows it, but rebellion is not one whit the less 
fostered and cherished by evil minded men and their 
dupes. A year ago rebellion was all the ikshion in 
England : there was a perfect rage for it ; the news-- 
papers took it up like any other nine days' wonder,, 
and all kinds of absurd stories were invented to gratify 
the public appetite, aud afford some slight pretext or 
excuse for that dethronement of a King which had 
already been determined upon.* Englishmen were 
told that a King ought to be deposed if the people so 
♦ Francis II, King of Naples. 
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willed it, and the governing powers who owe allegi- 
ance U^ Queen Victoria assented to this awkward and 
embarrassing dogma. It was accounted a noble thing 
to go and succour a persecuted people, for there is no 
cause so bad that it cannot find a name ; and numbers 
went, as we believe, in a Quixotic spirit, merely to 
gratify a wanton yearning after excitement, and got 
(as it turned out) more kicks than half-pence for their 
pafas, besides having, as might have been expected, 
couducted themselves so as to briug-the very i^ame of 
Euglishman into odium and contempt. 

And what is the result of all this turmoil, which 
has cost so many lives and dethroned a European Sov- 
ereign ? Just what everyone might have expected. 
There is no tyrant like a newly fledged usurper. Fear 
is the oxdy motive by which he i^ actuated, t^id, of 
fear, cruelty is the natural result. We read concern- 
ing the wretched Neapolitans— ^' They are harassed 
in a manner which English people can hardly compre- 
hend, and a system of tyranny is established which 
positively exceeds all that can be imagined. Many 
members of families of the highest classes *-^iQcluding 
women-— are walked off to prison upon no charge 
whatever, without any examination, mki with no pros- 
pect of being released. Some few weeks ago, six 
Neapolitan clergymen, men .of position and ability, 
greatly beloved by their people, were actually shot in 
cold blood at Caserta by a detachment of Piedmontese 
sddiers ; and, when gome of the populace exclaimed 
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against such a step, the coinnianding officer directed* 

them to ' fire upon the followers of ^-ancis.* 

This was done and a woman with a child at her breast 
was killed, and three other persons seriously wounded." 
No wonder that the Piedmontese officials suppress the- 
truth when this is a specimen of the good order and 
government which was promised. It is jet early days 
for England to take the part of the injured and des- 
poiled Neapolitans against the new made idol ; but 
surely, soob or late, the scales must fall from the eyes 
of the most deluded. Was it to enthrone a tyranny 
like this that our fellow countrymen have bartered 
their honour, and been seduced into a following of 
rebels by a mere Protestant device for the annihilation 
of religion ? 

The case of Mr. Miller, mentioned in the daily 
papers, who has been imprisoned for forty-seven yeai's^ 
is a useful commentary on this kind of English policy. 
We go more than out of our way to redress imaginary 
wrongs, and here is a flagrant instance in point of the 
very same species enacted at home. Miller has un- 
dergone a punishment such as the law hardly ever in- 
flicts upon the worst malefactor. His only crime was 
that he would not acknowledge a debt he had never 
contracted : indeed, the debt was on the other side, 
as the pretended creditor was a man who had wronged 
poor Miller's sister : so for forty-seven years, he has 
suffered this grievous wrong in the land of boasted 
freedom and justice, while England has been engaged 
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in every quarter of the globe searching out robbery 
and injustice, but forgetting all the while the injustice 
exercised upon "a man and a brother" at home. W^ 
do not suppose thai Miller's is by any means a solitary 
instance of gross injustice perpetrated in this country : 
it would be easy to multiply cases. Surely it would 
be well to examine for ourselves, before others do it 
for us, a system which permits such violation of jus- 
tice, and redress our grievances at home before we 
meddle with affiiirs abroad which we will not and can- 
not see in all their bearings. Such blind interference 
can only result in lasting and unmitigated evil. It is 
a poor excuse that no direct or armed intervention of 
the English Government has assisted the piratical Sar- 
dinian. There is such a thing in diplomacy as moral 
alliance, and there is such an offence in criminal law 
as being an accessory after the fact 
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ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS BILL. 




['Church Review/ November, 1861.] 

|T is somewhat unfortanate for this Bill, tha1> 
it has been introduced by the Bishop of" 
London. His lordship's ill treatment of 
certain curates, and his evident desire ta 
acquire gi'eater power over incumbents are so well 
known, that any measure emanating from him will 
naturally be regarded by the clergy with suspicion. 
And certainly, in this particular instance, their suspi- 
cions will not be unfounded. The Bill is a decided 
attempt to get more power over the beneficed clergy ;. 
and there is no pretence of disguising the fact — it is 
plain and outspoken enough, llie Bishop appoints 
Archdeacons and Rural Dean^, and these, with his 
sanction, are to appoint a surveyor, who is to be un- 
der the influence of the Bishop. It is to he the busi- 
ness of the surveyor to visit every benefice once in five 
years, and to report what works are to be done, and 
to fix a time for their completion. If an incumbent 
should venture to appeal against this report, the Bis- 
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hop is to appoint a referee, whose opinion is to he 
final; and if* adverse, the incumhent must pay the 
costs of his appeal! He would he a hold man who 
would dare to appdd under these conditions, which 
are totally opposite to the ordmary customs of business 
men. What is the use of & referee, acting alone, and 
appointed by the party appealed against ? What, too, 
is the use of taxing costs, when the Bi»bop is to nomi* 
nate one of his own officials for the purpose ? 

There is no grteraDce proposed to be remedied by 
this Bill, but it creates a greater. What is the incon- 
venience now to an outgoing or incoming incumbent, 
compai'ed with a quinquennial inspection and a com- 
pulsory outlay at, perliapSy very inconvenient times ? 
It is mere maudlin sentimentality to^ say that incum- 
bents wish to relieve their widows and children of one 
visit of the surveyor by periodical visits aad annual 
taxation. Do they ? If they do, we can suggest a 
much more simple plan ; though we must not be sup- 
posed to be recommending it. Let a diocesan survey- 
or, without salary^ be appointed, and if any incumbent 
wishes to relieve himself of responsibility, let him, 
with the consent of the patron, eall in the diocesan 
surveyor, execute the works recommended, pay the 
fees and commission,, and receive an A 1. certificate of 
exemption from liabilities for five years.* Anything 

* This was done in the EccleMastical Dilapidations Act of 1871^ 
but the fees are overwhelming and prohibitory. The fees in the 
Aocese of Winchester, under ui sectwns, amount to thirty guineas. 
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rather tlian taxation, accumulated funds, and a band i 
of extensive and costly ofl&cials. 

If we examine the parsonage houses through the 
length and breadth of the land, aud look at the au* of 
comfort and stability which reigns everywhere, the 
Bill seems entirely uncalled for. There is at present 
sufficient machinery, in the shape of Archdeacons and 
Rural Deans, to do, in a gentlemanly manner and 
without cost, all that this Bill proposes to do by an 
arbitrary and expensive means. The exceptions to 
good parsonage houses, as a rule, are so very rare, 
that in these few cases it will be much better to let 
them fall into decay along with their possessors, as 
remnants of a past age, than spend ruinous sums in 
propping up falling houses, and accumulating, funds 
for a second Ecclesiastical Commission and numerous 
Episcopal nominees. We all know what an accumu- 
lating fund means, with all its jobbery and sinecures ; 
and tike proposed Bill does not provide for anything 
out of it but the payment of salaries. Under the new 
regime^ the Archdeacon's periodical inspection of chan- 
cels, &c., would be dispensed with ; but where this 
visit takes the form of a lunch at the rectory, and an 
iconoclastic view of the chancel afterwards, the omis- 
sion would not be regretted. 

Next after incumbents, patrons are the persons 
most interested in the matter ; and yet, strange to say, 
with one ex<:eption, the rights of patrons are entirely 
overlooked, that single exception being when it is a 
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question of pulling down, instead of building up. We 
cannot but regard this as a most fortunate slip on the 
part of the promoters, as it will infallibly lead to the 
rejection of the Bill in either House where private pat- 
ronage is so well represented^ Whichever way we 
look at it,, it must be regarded as aviather attempt to 
oppress the deigy and put th«n more under the power 
of the Bishops. Thank goodness, it is but an attempt ; 
the eyes of all are too aMve to the agvessive policy of 
some of our Bishops^ for such an attempt to succeed 
at the present time. Even the Times makes no secret 
of it, and calls it ^^an unprecedented interference with 
private property^ out of all proportion with the evil it 
proposes to repair, which must infallibly lead to per- 
petual quarrelling and chronic ill-blood." Nor, in- 
deed, is there any valid reason why the clergy should 
be subjected to such interference more than any other 
tenants for life or any who hold property on repairing 
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[* Church Review/ September 20^ t 862.] 




IE interests oi the Church and the World 
have ever been at variance, and our own 
age is no exception. We have the open 
hostility ef the enemy, and the underhand 
working of the well-meaning but worldly-minded. The 
latter is, perhaps, most to be dreaded, for the friend^ 
ship of the world is still enmity, and we must ever 
take heed to the caution of our Blessed Lord, and be- 
ware when all men speak well of ns. We have a cu- 
rious illustration of the peculiar sort of friendship the 
world holds out to the Church in one section of the 
newspaper press, while we have its enmity in another. 
In a recent instance, one treats of the dead, the other- 
of the living. One, in a satirical sketch of the Bishop 
of Exetei''s life,* seizes upon those points for especial 
vituperation which the good and consistent Church- 
man looks upon with the mast satisfaction, as showing 
that there is at least one Bishop who does exercise- 
* Bishop Philpot.. 
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authority in Kis diocese according to Apostolic order 
and Cathcdic rule, and does all that in him lies to ba- 
nish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrine. 
Thus, the praiseworthy endeavours of the Bishop to 
uphold the doctrine and discipline of the Church, as 
shown in the Shore, Head, and Gorham cases, which 
are particularly mentioned, are regarded as mere acts 
of wanton oppression. How different were the illegal 
proceedings of another Bishop, taking part with a pro- 
fane and vile mob, regarded ! The ignorance of these 
writers, not merely on such a subject as Baptismal 
Regeneration, but on all Church matters, is so palpa- 
ble, the animus so plain, that little harm is done. 

The friendship in the other case is more damaging 
and more humiliating. When, alluding to the late 
Primate, the writer speaks of "a prelate whose private 
life was irreproachable, and who commanded universal 
respect for the gentleness of his manners," we can 
fully appreciate these good qualities, and so far agree 
with our contemporary. But, when we are told that 
these are the soje qualifications required in an Archbi- 
shop, we feel that the Church must have fallen vety 
low indeed in the estimation of the world. And yet it 
is undoubtedly the truth that, — we quote from the 
article in question, — " those who are to fill the first of 
our Archi-episcopal Sees are chosen far less for their 
theological acquirements, their association with the 
great political questions of the day, and the brilliancy 
of their attainments in Parliament, than for modera- 
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tion of temper, amiability of demeanour, and a general 
desire to deprecate controversy." These are estimable 
qualities as far a^ they go^ and would be estimable in 
an enemy ; but one would scarcely be satisfied with 
these and nothing more when seeking a zealous cham- 
pion in a righteous cause. It shows the worlds low 
estimation of the Churchy when the virtues of f^vate 
life and indifference to truth are held up as the highest 
recommendations to tke Archi-episcopal office. It 
may to a certain extent be true that the irreligious 
and ungodly respect the good man, if only he will let 
them alone in their infidelity. But is the Church to. 
obtain the respect of the world upon no other terms 
than by a weak submission to the State, and blindness^ 
to the many errors and eccentric follies of the day ? 
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['Church Review/ April ii, i863.»] 

|HE union of Cliurch and State is; at present, 
in a very unsatisfactory condition : not 
because there is any unwillingness on the 
part of the Church to submit to the powers 
that be, or because there is any lack of energy to go- 
vern on the side of the State, but because the mutual 
relations of the one to the other are forgotten. As 
regards the Church, it does not speak with sufficient 
firmness and authority, — its counsels are uncertain 
and vacillating, as we have seen so lately in the case 
of the Royal marriage in Lent : as regards the State, 
it draws more and more tightly the bonds which keep 
the Church in subjection, without giving anything in 
return but the merest modicum of grudging protection. 
There is a democracy of thought which pervades 
everything ; and as popular opinion is the opinion of 
the world, it is a generally received notion that the 

* Also in FtiUic Opimon, April i8, 1863. 
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State ought not to lend any aid to religion, tiioogh' 
there is no objection on the part of the world to con- 
trol and parcel out the things belonging to the Church 
as if they were public property. 

In theory, the Crown is over all persons, and in all 
causes within these dominions, supreme. This is a 
supremacy in religious matters such as Jewish kings 
and Christian emperors have exercised ; none are ex- 
cepted, DO sect or religious denomination is exempt, 
theoretically^ from this influence ; but, practically, it 
is regarded as a mere fiction. Dissenters ignore it : 
they have set up an imperium in imperio totally inde- 
pendent of the- Crown, and instead of considering to- 
leration as a favour or indulgence, accorded to them 
in compliance with their religious prejudices, they 
scorn the very idea of a Royal supremacy in their 
religious (or irreligious) proceedings. They will not 
even concede it to the Church, While they have been 
assuming greater independence and an overbearing as- 
surance, the freedom of action in the Church has been 
gradually narrowed. The revival of Convocation has, 
so far, formed no exception to this. The Church, 
instead of being governed by the Queen and Convoca- 
tion, is subjected to the l^islative jurisdiction, of Dis- 
senters, Jews, and Nothing-arians, who have not the 
modesty to accord to the Church that liberty which 
they are such sticklers for themselves. What to them 
are the solemn obligations by which the Crown lias 
bound itself to exercise faithfully its ecclesiastical 
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functions ? They virtually deny the existence of such 
functions,- and would put on an air of amazement if 
the Crown were to exercise the Royal prerogative, 
and refuse to sanction any Church-spoliation measure 
which the voice of the people had decreed. While 
professing themselves to be most loyal, they would rob 
Hie Crown of its fairest inheritance, and its only sure 
stay, the ecclesiastical moiety of its dominion. 

By the coronation oath the Crown is sworn to 
maintain and preserve inviolably the doctrine, wor- 
ship, discipline, and government of the Church, and to 
preserve to the bishops and clergy all their rights and 
privileges. But the arguments used by Henderson, 
in the time of the first Charles, will be used again by 
the successors of the Puritans. ^^ To disengage the 
King fix)m his coronation oath, as far as related to the 
Church,. Henderson observed, that when an oath has 
a special r^ard to the benefit of those to whom the 
engagement is made, if the parties interested relax 
upon the point, and dispense with the advantage, the 
obligation is at an end. Thus, if the two Houses of 
Parliament agree to repeal a law, the King may con- 
scientiously assent, notwithstanding his personal oath. 
The King, while he admitted Henderson's principle, 
denied its application. For, if it be inquired for whose 
benefit the clause in the coronation oath was made, 
the answer must be, it was made for the Church of 
England. Thus, it is not in the power of the two 
Houses of Parliament to discharge the obligation of the 
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oath. It is ouly the Church of England, for whose * 
benefit he took it;, which can release him from it ; and- 
therefore, when the Church of England, lawfully as- 
sembled, shaU declare him discharged, then, and not 
till then, shall he reckon himself at liberty." Accord- 
ing to this lucid statement of the case, copied from 
Carwitben's '*- History of the Church of England,"* it 
wouM seem incompetent for Parliament to entertain 
suebFatBill, for instance, as Sir Morton Peto's Burial 
Bil> f and, if this i»-so^ it woald be a saving both of 
time- and temper if the Lord Chancellor or the Speak- - 
er, as the case may be, had the power of an ordinary 
chairman to declare the incompetency of Parliament 
to discuss qiaestions which interfere with the rights 
and imniaiiities of the Church. By the statute 24 
Henry YIII. , where the King himself is a party in 
any ecclesiastical suit, the appeal lies to the Bishops 
assembled in CoiMrocation.f And, even in 1689, the 
House of Commons showed a just estimation of the 
use of Convocation ; for, when the Dissenters of that 
time wished all matters to be settled in Parliament, . 
that House had the virtue to declare that Convocation 
was the pn^r place for the consideration of ecclesias- - 
tical affairs* 

* Vol. ii., p. 454. t Blackstone's Commentaries, B. iii., c, 5^ 
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['CKurch of the People,* October, ^8^3.] 

ought not to be surprised at the success 
which attends every introduction of the 
Offertory^ when we remMnbw that it is 
God's way and the Church's way of find- 
ing means for every holy work. The surprie^ would 
be rather, that so many still' believe that pew-letting, 
and other worldly ways of raising money is preferable, 
were we not aware that great allowance must be made 
for prejudices c^ education and early training, which 
cannot be overcame in one generation. We were, 
however, scarcely pr^ared to fiiid that the opponents 
of the Ofiertory were so far driven into a comer as to 
make use of the most weak excuses for standing aloof. 
It is said, that a bad excuse is better than none, a 
maxim which has more wit than wisdom, for an ex- 
cuse is, in general, but the putting off a plain duty. 
Indeed, by such very weak arguments have some of 
the clergy excused themselves from signing the peti- 
tion to Convocation on behalf of the O^rtory, that 
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we fear in many instances where it is not established^ 
the fault lies rather in the disinclination of the priest 
than in the disaffe^rtion of the people. 

We are not going to set up puppets for the mere 
pleasure of knocking them down. The excuses we are 
about to> mention, ftaye been actually received within 
the last nM»nth or so,, as grave reasons either against 
the petition or against the OfPertory. They would 
scarcely deserve a^ passing notice, but that, possibly, 
SMeb' idle excuses sMlsfy the^ consciences of very many 
who* have neither sent their signatures nor their apo- 
logies. 

The first objection we meet witb is directed against 
the tbi*ee words. Petition to Contocation. " What 
is tfifr use of a petition to Convocation, what can Con* 
vocation do ? It may meet and deliberate, but it can- 
not authoritatively enjoin a Weekly Oflfertory ; and a 
clergyman may, in fact, introduce the Offertory with- 
out consulting Convocatioa*" This is all very true, 
but no reason for not signing the petition. A clergy- 
roan may introduce the- Ofiei'tory ; but the objector 
will no doubt tell us that he has not^ because the peo- 
ple won't have it. Now will not the deliberations of 
Convocation dee semething te remove prejudices and 
soften down opposition ? The deliberations of such a 
body as Convocation must have their weight and in- 
fluencey and be felt to the furthest part of the king- 
dom. The enemies of the Church know the value of 
a debate, when they introduce measures into Parlia- 
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ment without «aj hope or expectation that such mear 
sures will become law, but merelj to stir up public 
opinion. In the debates in Parliament public opinion 
is tbo often appealed to m Church matters, but the 
growing interest taken in the deliberations of Convo- 
cation shows that it speaks with an authority to Eng- 
lish Churchmen, that Parliament can never possess, 
and will be heard' with respect, even by enemies.* 

Political and religious meetings are held and reso- 
lutions passed for the enunciation of an opinion or 
sentiment. If the objectors to the deliberations of 
Convocation are consistent, thej must refrain from 
propagating their opinions by meayas of such self- 
constituted assemblies. 

The next objection touches the subject matter of 
the petition, viz. , tike Weekly O^rtory ; and it will 
be scarcely credited that it is objected to on the ground 
that it is an interference with charity. We ai*e not in 
a position to say whether the Ejector has what are 
called ^^ charity sermons," or ever appeals to the bene- 
volence of his people for any specific objects ; but this 
much we may venture to assert, that the offerings of 
his people, except on celebration days, are never sanc- 
tified by being placed on the altar. There were coun- 
try churches in which there was no Offertory even at 
such times, we are therefore by no means certain that 
in his case, private charity is so far interfered with. 
What would become of our various rdigious societies 

* Copied into, the ClevicalJoumal^ 
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if they were to have no advocates, and never to be 
commended to the kindly feelings of the benevolent ? 
But tlie Offertory does far more than this : it makes 
the giving of sIbeis a part of praise and worship, and^ 
through the Church, our alms are offered to 6od ; a 
habit of giving- 18 acquired, and the power of the pence- 
developed. 

Another strange objection takes the form of a de- 
fewje of the pew^ystem, a very unpopular line of ar- 
gument at the-preeoBt time. It is said the pew-system 
has many advantages, and we should improve them. 
The only advantage- we believe, ever attributed to pews 
was that they scFeeaed the drowsy from observation, 
and prevented the- mubehaviour of others from becom- 
ing a bad example*: aro these the- advantages to be im- 
proved ? A volume- might be written on their disad- 
vantages,, but one fact is conclusive — during the reign 
of pews the- Church declined and Dissent flourished ; 
the Church of Es^and was the church of the exclu- 
sive and not of the people, and the exclusive built no 
chuixihes, but suffered those they had to go to ruin. 

It is farther said that the pew-system exists and is 
lawful, and that tbo open system does not exist and is 
unlawful. The first proposition is partly true, the 
second wholly false. As to tHe first, it is true the pew- 
system exists, if a lingering death can be so called ; 
and is permitted by law, that is, the law — the secular 
law— permits pews to be let to eke out a paltry income 
for the clergy in certain cases where there is no endows 
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meiit ; and there are not wanting those who pay simo- 
niacal pew-rents for spiritual advantages, nor on the 
other hand those who willingly receive them. Bat in 
tjiis legality there is nothing to boast of. For the cler- 
gyman who depends upon pew-rents must look well to 
them, and refuse his ministrations to those who will 
hot pay in advance, otherwise he will find the law a 
frail staff if he attempts to recover arrears from any 
perverse occupier. The second proposition is simply 
ibiti'ue ; the open system not only exists, but flourishes, 
and its lawfulness has be^i repeatedly dechured; in 
fact in no other way is it possible in towns to seat the 
people according to law. 

The last excuse, and in this instance the least var 
lid, is no doubt a very common one — " I cannot see 
ihy way^ by all means let others adopt the Offertory 
iif they can.'* This seems fair until, upon further 
examination, we find that not seeing the way means 
want of faith. ^^ It is incurring the risk of losing pre- 
sent income by introducing a scheme which has not 
been sufficiently tested ;" ^^ no one should sign the pe- 
tition till he has tried the plan for five years, and the 
result is a larger income.'* If this advice were literally 
acted upon, what would become of the Offertory — of 
the Scriptural and only Church way of raising money 
for pious works — all would be given up through a 
niggardly fear of present loss. The feelings of those 
who can act upon such paltry excuses are not to be 
envied. 
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THE BISHOP OF LONDON'S FUND. 

[* Church Review/ March ii, 1864.] 




report presented to the meeting held at 
Willis's Rooms last week, comprehensive 
though it is^ yet fails in some important 
particulars to grasp the whole subject. It 
18 founded on two propositions, — 

1. The proportion of clergy to the population. 

2. The proportion of church room to the population. 
The first of these is a perfectly legitimate basis of 

calculation ; and we have nothing to say against the 
second, provided the church room be available, and 
not boarded off by exclusive barriers. But there is 
anoth^ important point which ought to have been 
taken into account^, and that is — the proportion of 
Church Services to the population. The omission of 
this is not accidental ; for we find the question of the 
multiplication of Services summarily dismissed with 
this unhappy assumption — that Services, to be avail- 
able for the poor must be held late in the afternoon or 
in the evening. Therefore nothing is to be expected 
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from any increase in the number of Services. It is 
indeed hinted that a Service might be interpolated be* 
tween the afternoon and evening Services on Sundays, 
but the advantage of such a Service is considered 
questionable. The multiplication of evening Services, 
with the Protestant device or conceit of ovening Com- 
munions, is not what is now wanted to stem the tide 
of infidelity and ungodliness. The worship of Al- 
mighty God is not a matter for an evening's amuse- 
ment, when the day is over- : to have life and reality 
it must be the first and chief work of the day. We 
are quite ready to allow that mid-day Services are not 
the most convenient for the poor i but whatever the 
objections or hinderances may be with regard to them, 
they do not apply to Services at an early hour. If the 
poor do not make use of early Services, it is because 
they have not yet learnt the value of them. It may 
require time to introduce a habit of going to an early 
Service ; but surely it will be better, even though the 
process seems slow, to train up a people to better 
habits, than to lower the Church's Services to suit 
vulgar tastes and inclinations. Theatre-preachings 
and glare of gas-lights make a show, but is the world 
made more godly, or religion more worldly ? Men 
will devote the best part of the day to that on which 
they set their minds, and give the evening to relaxa-< 
tion ; if, therefore, they occupy themselves with their 
own affairs all the day, and only go to church in the 
evening, we may conclude they go there because tbey 
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have notliing else to do. The poor are not naturally 
averse to early Services, as may be seen in parishes 
where such Services have been long established ; wit- 
ness, toOy the Services abroad going on from eai'l j 
dawn to mid-day. It is to be regretted that the report 
should enunciate what must be regarded as a libel on 
the poor^. and what may seem a miserable excuse for 
want of energy on the part of the clergy. We may, 
however, rest assured that, at any rate in this particu- 
lar, the^report does not represent the feelings of the 
main body of the London clergy. 

In another part of the report, it is stated that tlvere 
are many churches comparatively empty, where there 
is more than sufficient population to fill them. It is 
impossible to f&rm an opimon upon this statement un- 
til more informatioii is given about these churches. 
If they are be-pewed, the poor have no business in 
them ; and no wonder if, standing in a low neighbour- 
hood, they are empty. The assertion that there is in 
these cases plenty »f room goes for nothing,. unless it 
can be shown that there are churches free and open to 
the first comerSy which, nevertheless, are comparatively 
empty. That the report did not intend to afford this 
information is evident from' ' its total silence on the 
pew question — a question, too, which was not allowed 
to be mooted at the meeting. This was a great mis- 
take : it is of no use attempting to hide the evil of the 
pew system— it is evident to all, and temperate discus- 
sion of the question would not have been out of place- 
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We do not so much waut more churches as more 
free Services in those we have already, with a com- 
petent staff of clergy at each church. If our churches 
could he thrown open, and the Services doubled, we 
should at once have an available amount of church 
room such as the Executive Committee can only hope 
to attain after years df labour. 
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CHURCH ACCOMMODATION MADE EASY. 

[* Church of the People/ April, 1 864.] 

I report presented to the meeting of clergy 
convened bj the Bishop of London, at 
Willis's Rooma^ on March 3rd, is far from 
satisfactory. The statement of the Exe- 
cutiye €()mmittee is not only very imperfect, but a 
grand opportunity for taking into consideration the 
pew question^, a» it affects the metropolis, has been 
lost. 

The report gives the proportion of clergy to the 
population^ and the^proportion of church room to the 
population y but on two most important points it fails 
to give any information whatever. It neither gives 
the proportion of services- to the population, nor the 
proportion of free and unappropriated seats to the po- 
pulation, and yet these two are the real measure of the 
spiritual wants of every large town. The result ar- 
rived at, — that the church room provided is 18 per 
cent. — may be interesting to those curious in statistics, 
but is of no practical use. A very large proportion of 
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this church rOOm is enclosed within barriers which 
give way only to the sordid touch of mammon, and is 
not available to the poor, whose spiritual needs the 
meeting was specially called on to consider. Much, 
too, of this space is not even available to the rich, 
when we take into account the average number of sit- 
tings unoccupied every Sunday, through the absence 
of the wealthy tenants, whether from colds, disinclina- 
tion, removals or any other cause. 

It is a humiliating admissioD which the report 
makes when it refers to many churches comparatively 
empty, where there is more than sufficient population 
to fill them ; and yet this is the condition of every be- 
pewed church standing in a poor neighbourhood. The 
report does not assign any reason for this sad state of 
things, but then everything relating to pews has been 
studiously kept out of sight ; even at the meeting, 
when the Bev. B. Wroth endeavoured to introduce 
the subject, he was immediately put down. If the 
committee thinks that it is possible to blink the ques- 
tion, it id much mistaken. When millions of pounds 
Stirling are asked for more churches, churchmen will 
demand an account of the use made of those existing* 

The utmost that theexecutive committee proposes 
to do, at vast cost, during the next ten years, is to in- 
crease the church room from 18 to 25 per cent. Even 
to accomplish this, many churches must be built. By 
all means let us have the churches. But without 
spending one halfpenny in church building the com- 
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mittee*s standard of church accommodation may easily 
and at once be exceeded. Let the existing churches 
be made available by being thrown open ; let there be 
frequent SeiTices at all hours from early mom, and 
the thing is done. Early Services are the Services for 
the poor, as we know by experience here, and have 
seen abroad ; notwithstanding the committee's vague 
assertion to the contrary. 

All that is wanted, is a good staff of clergy to each 
church ; there is greater efficiency in one church with 
numerous Services and a good staff of clergy, than in 
half a dozen churehes, each with its overworked priest, 
going single-handed through ^the three dull routine 
services, morning, afternoon, aad evening, and living 
upon the miserable pittance which the pew-rents fur- 
nish after paying the clerk, pew-opener, organist, &c. 
Surely it is an error to multiply poverty-stricken 
churches such as these: tMey exhibit nothing but 
poverty in appearance, poverty in ritual, poverty in 
the number of Services : th)Bre is nothing inviting a- 
bout them : all around may be poor and yet the poor 
have n»-> place in them, ^ and the pews continue the* 
«npty hexes the carpenter made them. 

By all means let us have church extension, but let 
it be a reality. Every pewed church is, for the pur- 
pose of church extension, useless. Every church 
which has not its full compliment of clergy and Ser- 
vices is but a church partially used, and either counts 
as only half a church, or may be made to count aa 
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two (according to the way we look at it), by doubling 
the number of Services. We hope the committee will 
turn its attention in this direction, and not be deterred 
through fear of existing interests from making a full 
inquiry into the state of the London churches. This 
step backwards will not hinder church building, but 
rather stimulate it ; and if by these means, provision 
be made for fifty per cent, of the population, then may 
we indeed congratulate the committee on the success 
of its labourSi.' 



o:^: 
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" FKEE BUT APPROPRIATED." 



['Chwch of the People/ June, 1864.] 




2WS and gew-rents a few years ago were 
part and parcel of every scheme for church 
extension ; they are now regarded as rem- 
iiantB ef a past age^ and he would be a bold 
maJbwJio^would yenture to advocate their introduction 
in any new churches^ Appropriation still lingers for 
a season, and finds favour among many who have been 
brought up under the- pew-system, and cling with te- 
nacity to old habits. 

"^ It is the duty of the churchwardens to assign 
seats to the parishion^^,'* so says a writer in the Ja- 
nuary number of the ChuvchmarCs Family Magazine, 
And by the word amgriy which is the writer's inter- 
polation, it is held that the churchwardens are bound 
to appropriate a particular seat for a certain period, 
say a year,, ta a particular individual parishioner ; and 
that, like a return ticket^ this person or chattel is not 
transferable ; for^ continues the writer, " he clearly 
overthrows all order, if when he has been requested 
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by a duly-appointed officer of the church to occupy 
one particular place in the church, and has had such 
place marked out as his own, he intrudes into one 
which, by the same authority, has been assigned to 
another person." Now our authority does not state 
whether he overthrows all order if he has not been 
requested by a duly-appointed officer to occupy one 
particular place, and has had no place marked out as 
his own. Thus the system of appropriation, like all 
worldly schemes, has its' imperfections, and though 
pretty in theory is ugly enough in practice. 

So, indeed, discovered the Rev. Osmund Bradus, 
who, having been somewhat tardily awakened to the 
sin of pew-rents in his large church, surrounded by a 
still larger population, resolved to give them up, and 
trust to the resources of the Offertory. For the sake 
of peace, and being, as regards himself, in a state of 
transition, he determined to retain the many evils of 
appropriation. On every side he was met with the 
highest encomiums on his liberality, generosity, and 
disinterestedness ; everything went on smoothly as a 
marriage bell until the morning when, with a church- 
warden seated on each side of the vestry table, he 
awaited the applications of parishioners for appropri- 
ated seats. 

The first person introduced was Mrs. Smith, the 
wife of a well-to-do tradesman ; she gave a smiling 
nod of recognition to the churchwardens on either 
hand, whom we may designate as Messrs. Brown and 
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Bobinson, and then, without further prelude, b^an as 
follows : — 

" Good momfeig, Mr. Bradus j glad to see you 
looking so well. What a charmiBg work you are en- 
gaged in this morning I Always doing good and con- 
triving plans £br ^e benefit o£ your parishioners ; 
though some of them, I am sorry tot say, are unworthy 
of your kindness. I overheard Mrs. Jones say that 
she^flhould^savQ two guineas a yeac by having no rent 
to pay ; but then she was always stingy — ^paid for two 
sittings, and crammed three persons in. But, my dear 
Mr. Bi*adus, I can assure you that, as far as I am con- 
cerned,, you will be biq loser by- me^ when the j^ate 
comes- round." 

^^ Thank you^ Mxs. Smith, for your good opinion, 
I know I may depend upon you. How many sittings 
shall I put you dtxvni for ?" 

" Seven, if you please*" 

Here Messrs. Brown and Robinson interposed, and 
said that in the pew-rent book Mr. Smith was down 
fos three sittii^s. 

" Just so, Mr. Brown, you see either Amelia or 
Emily had to stay at home ta mind the children, ^hen 
the nurse or governess were out or went to church, but 
there will be no occasion for that now, and Albert and 
Mortimer are quite old enough to come to.^€hurch ; 
and you know, Mr. Bradus, that if I have -a vacant 
place I am always ready ta offer it. to any respectable- 
person I see standing in the aisle." 
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Mr. Bradus, after a short consultation with the 
churchwardens, promised that her application should 
have due consideration, and after further encomiums 
on the blessing of appropriation, without pew-rents, 
she at length withdrew. 

The next application came in the shape of a sheet 
. of pink note paper from lady Graudby, with her lady- 
ship's compliments, requesting that she might be al- 
lowed to retain her pew, which, by-the-by was seldom 
full ; also, that another might be set apart for her do- 
mestics, who hitherto had found accommodation in a 
neighbouring church" whenever the weather was un- 
favourable for a Sunday promenade. 

Mr. Premium, the next applicant, a city merchant, 
said he had been resident two years in the parish and 
had made many fruitless attempts to rent a pew ; he 
trusted that some space would now be allotted him ; he 
was always willing to assist in parish matters, schools, 
parish clubs, and so forth. Then followed some more 
Smiths, more pink notes, more city merchants ; but 
where were the poor ? Alas ! they knew that they 
had no place among the well-dressed, fashionable con- 
gregation of the Rev. Osmund Bradus, and they did 
not expect that any of that distinguished assembly 
would covet the narrow benches on which they sat in 
out-of-the-way coniers during the prayers, for kneeling 
was out of the question in the confined space afforded 
them. They might, however, have felt less secure of 
their poor accommodation if they had known that at 
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the end of the days proceedings it was found that two 
churches would not contain all the applicants, and that^ 
if after giving due preference to old seat holders, the 
applications were, at the risk of giving dire offence, 
reduced one half, still the church room would not suf- 
fice unless the hundred free sittings were added to the 
pews. In this dilemma Messrs. Brown and Robinson 
waited upon Mrs. Smith and the other Smiths, and 
said they were very sorry, but the church could not 
accommodate more than a certain number, but that as 
it was very unlikely that all the parish would go to 
church at once^, and as ^^a parishioner to whom a seat 
has been assigned by the churchwarden ought to be in 
his seat wkm tA^ service b^ins, if he is absent then, 
there is arfidr reasos to suppose that it is not his in- 
tention! -tc occupy has own place, and he has no right 
to feel aggrieved if his seat is occupied by another," 
therefore^, no deubt,.all would be able to find seats. 
On this Mrs. Smith said her daughters were not going 
to stand in thte- aisle 'till service began, on the chance 
of getting unoccupied seats,— did they call that appro- 
priation ? The seats had better not be appnxpriated 
at all. They would all go to S. Albinas's, where the 
seats were not appropriated and they would have the 
same chance as anybody else^ . without fear or favour ; 
and so likewise said the other Smiths. 

The lady of the, pink note paper did not feel parti- 
cularly attached to appropriation when she found that 
her pew and luxurious cushions might be invaded bp 
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any plebeian. Mr. Premium, who only wanted eburcli 
room for his family at any cost, thought appropriation 
no better than pew-rents. So the Rev. 0. Bradus, 
seeking peace, brought an old house over his head and 
failed to please anybody. We trust that he has had 
enough of appropriation, and that by this time he has 
thrown open his church to all his parishioners. 
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['Church Times/ July 15, 1865.] 




ITHOUT exception, every respectable fami- 
ly Has its newsman or newswoman. The 
fashionable intdiligence -at the Grange is 
recorded with due attention to minor de- 
tails by the uneducated but self-important Jeames, and 
with as much original idiom as the ubiquitous Mary 
makes use &£ when relating the more modest doings at 
Victoria villa. The Court it seems is no exception to 
the rule, for the Court Newsman has favoured the 
daily papers with an account of the royal Christening 
so curiously odd^ or oddly curious, that only Jeames 
ean be the authot* of it. There is first a great att^^ 
tion to minutiae^ ordinary minds unfortunately pass 
over much that is interesting, the principal circumstan- 
ces of a great event may be described in glowing co- 
lours, but we have after all, only the heads of a nar- 
rative ; now Jeames whether he gives the heads o? 
not, never omits the tails. Thus, we are told thatr in 
the Royal Chapel there were two rows of chairs ;. an 
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ordinary observer might in his simplicity have seen 
only one, or have given credit for three, four or six, 
but Jeames who perhaps assisted at th^ anangement, 
and must therefore he taken as an authority, settles 
the question by saying there were two. ^^ Convenient 
seats were also assigned to the Foreign Ministers." 
Convenient indeed I We fear, Jeames, that you 
thought anything would do for thes^ foreign gentle- 
men^ and so you simpjiy call them convenient, or in 
other words, good enough for them. The " seats ran- 
ged within the rafls of the communion ta.ble for the 
offieiating clergy" is somewhat perplexing. We never 
heard of a Communion Table made with rails, and 
how could six persons be seated within it ; setting a- 
side the impropriety ? The printer must have taken 
gross liberties with tho manuscript. We are told that 
before the service the infant Prince was eondmted into 
the chapel, and that after the service he was recon- 
ducted from the chapel. Of course Jeames understood 
this s(Mrt of thing) and as he is accustomed to speak of 
his mistress's pet dog as Miss Flossy, he would con^ 
sider it highly improper to say that the young Prince, 
even though a baby, was carried in a nurse's (inns. 

We now come to what moce immedia^tely belongs 
to the ceremony, — ^^ the altar was lined with crimson 
velvet."^ The usual meaning of the verb *> Hne^ is to 
cover on the insidov There is also an obsolete use of 
it when it signifies to pad or cover with something 
soft, . Shakespeare writes— ^^ pluck the Jiwed crutch 
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from thy old limping sire." '^ Covered" was too ordi- 
nary a term for Jeames., and as he was not acquainted 
with one moi*e ecclesiastical, he was obliged to have 
recourse to bis grandmother. We are next informed 
that on the table were placed the golden vessels used 
in the Sacrament. Tiianks for once to this attention 
to detail. It would seem, then, that royal infants are 
anointed at their bi^tism. This accounts for the six 
officiating clergy. If any other than the Court News- 
man had been the' reporter, we should have had an in- 
teresting description of this very ancient adjunct of the 
Sacrament ef Bd.ptism. The next sentence, however, 
awakens us from this dream of antiquity, to the utili- 
tarian, idle and lounging religion of the present day. 
^'The font was pkbced i»^ front of the altar." So a 
royal babe is not brought to the font, but the font 19 
brought to the- babe. Once upon a time when the 
mountain would not^go to Mahomet, Mahomet went 
to the mountain, mats nous avons chang6 tons cela. 

The account of the eeremony itself, is excessively 
meagre. Jeames eith^ expended all his energies on 
^preliminaries, and the arrangement of the chairs, or he 
was unable to describe what he could not understand. 
We incline to the latter view ; readers shall judge — 
" on reaching the portion of the service for the naming 
of the child, the Archbishop demanded of the sponsors 
how it should be named. And when the Queen an- 
swered George Frederick Ernest Albert, His grace 
baptized the child in those names." 'What instead of 
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in the names of the Holy Three ! If it had not been 
added that the child received the sacred symbol, it 
would have read like the account of a Christening 
with everything Christian omitted. 

There is something strikingly offensive in these 
court formalities, for not only is the greatest inatten- 
tion shown to ritual, but what there is, is divested of 
reality and religious feeling, tibat its formality may be 
more glaringly manifest. A court Christening appears 
to be the work of an undertaker assisted by the res- 
pectable Jeames, and conducted in the same manner 
as a fashionable funeral. Ecclesiastical propriety is 
the last thing thought of. It is all upholstery — the 
plate displayed on the sideboard — ^the principal piece 
of furniture placed in a convenient position — ^the chairs 
arranged, and the whole, even to the child, conducted 
on the most approved fashion. 

There was advertised, some twenty years ago, a 
portable font which was said to "answer" every pur- 
pose, not requiring ever^ the expense of a stand, as it 
might be placed on the altar ; and an undertaker or 
upholsterer would doubtless consider this a most con- 
venient arrangement. 
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['Churchman/ June 28, 1866.] 




Pastoral Staff presented to the Bishop 
of Chichester^ which the Record in its 
ignorance cadis a Cross, has excited the 
indignation of that irreverent paper. As a 
make-weighty the Record suggests the erection of a 
statue to the Bishop of Oxford, representing him as 
Olympian Jove. Let us say a few plain-spoken words 
to those who are guided by the Record. The Protes- 
tant idea is essentially pagan. Milton compared Adam 
and Eve to Jupiter and Juno, and we have only to go 
back to the last century to see the extent to which 
Christianity was subordinated to Paganism. The ser- 
mons of those days were full of heathen illustrations. 
If poetry pretended to recommend religion, the highest 
virtue was to be found among the deities of Olympus, 
who were frequently invoked in things belonging to a 
purer faith ; pagan emblems filled our churches and 
grave-yards ; the urn, the pyramid, the broken colunm 
marked the sepulchres of the departed ; the inverted 
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torch was the usual emblem on a tomb ; the cross was 
seen nowhere ; Christianity seemed to be abolished bj 
common consent. There were, no doubt, many bright 
exceptions : but in general, Matins and Evensong 
were read on Sundays only to listless congregations, 
who listened to them as a sort of weary penance for 
their week-day sins ; and those who communicated 
were often only qualifying for certain offices. 

It was at this time of general declension that Wesley 
and Whitfield attempted to wake to life the valley of 
dry bones. These were the Tractarians of that time ; 
they observed the fasts of the Church, and were atten- 
tive to every religious duty, but somehow the Bishops 
could not understand them. The Mast-my-time' policy 
seems to have been a ruling principle then as now. As 
a body they were opposed to that revival ; they who 
should have taken the lead in the great movement held 
back, and it went on without them, and having none to 
guide it, it fell as might be expected, into extravagan- 
ces and errors. The excellent Countess of Hunting- 
' don, who devoted herself and all that she had to her 
Lord, and who, in the present day, would have been 
a Lady Superior, presiding over a Sisterhood, at- 
tempted to supply the place of the slothful authorities. 
" Good Lady Huntingdon," says Whitfield, " goes 
on acting the part of a mother in Israel more and 
more. For a day or two she has had &ye clergymen 
under her roof, which makes her Ladyship look like 
a good Archbishop, with his Chaplains around him. 
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Her house is a Bethel : to us in the Ministry it looks 
like a College. We have the Sacrament every mam^ 
tng^ heayenlj conversation all daj, and preach at 
night." 

Some of us in the present day might take a lessoa 
from the daily course here marked out. But whatev^ 
credit may be due to the revivalists of that age, more is 
due to the Church system in which they were educated. 
However low the English Church might at that time 
have fallen^ as a branch of the Church Catholic it could 
not but have had a revival ; and so, whether it be from 
Wesley and Whitfield, or Venn and Simeon, or Pusey 
and Keble, the awakening must have come. Every 
movement has had a purpose and the Tractarians were 
but carrying on th» crusade. The first thing was to 
put more vitality into rdigion^ to make it personal, to 
rouse individual hopes and fears ; but this was no rest- 
ing point ; the lEidividual is but an atom of the human 
race. The Church was barged abroad and at home, 
public worship demanded greater attention, Christian 
art revived,, and our churches and ritual testify to the 
vast change which has taken place. The Cross has 
become once more the symbol of our hope and the 
standard of the Church. The work to be done is in- 
deed a mighty one and is yet incomplete. The pew 
system still remains here and there, shutting out the 
poor from their parish churcH^; patronage is still mis- 
used, though pluralities are doomed; our Bishops, 
with here and there an exception, are only respectable. 
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keeping up the traditional exclusiveness in palatial 
retirement; issuing orders indeed to check a move- 
ment here, or an advance there, but not leading the 
way. They too often stand in the way of improve- 
ment, and they are backed up by a party calling them- 
selves evangelical, but having nothing in common with 
the Evangelical spirit of the past. It becomes us then 
to honour duly those who are bright exceptions to the 
ordinary Erastian type. We rejoice to do so, and 
the emblem of pastoral superintendence is no unfit 
testimonial to be bestowed on a faithful Bishop. The 
Evangelicals of the last generation laboured to n^e 
up the Church ; these of the present day would pull it 
down, destroy its liturgy, and carry us back to the 
very worst times of apathy and deadness. Visit the 
churches of these modern evangelists, and you will 
see no worship properly so-called, but you may see a 
congregation sitting through a mutilated service ; you 
may see altars turned into sofas on which the clergy 
symmetrically recline on soft pillows ; you may see 
luxurious lecture rooms for the rich, and mean iron 
churches for the poor, — where both incumbent and 
curate teach that when our Blesssd Lobd said ^'eat," 
He only meant believe^ and when He spake of His 
flesh and blood, He only meant His doctrine. Such 
are the men who profess to believe the Bible and vene- 
rate our Lobd's words, who urge on the Bishops to 
persecute all those who cannot take our Lord's words 
as unmeaning nothings, who profess the profoundest 
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respect for episcopal authority so long as k winks at 
their violations of the rales of the Church, who recom- 
mend the blindest obedience — not to law and order- 
not to anj Bishop supposed to favour Tractarianism, 
but to those who are of the same persecuting spirit. 
We have only to observe a gathering of Low Church- 
men at a Visitation or any other religious service, and 
see how they loll through the prayers, stare about and 
talk, to be convinced that modem Evangelicalism is 
effete, and that if these m^i were to have their way 
wc should speedily be re-j^nged into the paganism of 
the last century. 
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AN ARCHIEPISCOPAL PARADOX. 

['Church Review,' June 30, 1866.] 




CN the summer san shines out upon the 
landscape, lighting up hill and valley, there 
are many dark corners in the picture, and 
lights and shadows are strongly contrasted. 
Never perhaps did a more glorious light fall upon the 
Church in this country than at tH^e present time. The 
worship of God has become a reality ; and where be- 
fore all was darkness, now is light and life ; but as a 
contrast to this revival, the shadow falls here and there 
more gloomily than ever. The addresses presented 
last week to the two Archbishops from what is called 
a Church Association are in their way quiie unique. 
Churchmen are accustomed to any amount of igno- 
rance and scurrility, but it is something new to see it 
formally paraded in the presence of an Archbishop, 
and one can only admire the patience with which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury listened to the grossest 
nonsense. The utterances respecting the Christian 
Sacrifice showed such ignorance, however^ that the 
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Archbishop could not pass them over unnoticed, but 
was obliged to remind those novel theologians, who 
seem to revel in darkness, that the Sacrament of the 
Lobd's Supper is not a sham, but a reality. It surely 
is the height, or depth rather, of bigotry and ignorance 
when men give the lie to our Blessed Lobd's own 
words, for no other reason, apparently, than because 
they are' received with reverence by others to whom 
they have assumed an attitude of opposition. It is to 
be hoped that the Archbishop's patience will have its 
reward, and that the mild reproof will bear fruit, and 
that good may come out of evil, for it was an inter- 
view sought miquestionably for an evil purpose. 

The interview with the Archbishop of York affords 
no such hope : it has not one redeeming feature. His 
Grace hopes, indeed, that.^^ English clergymen will 
obey with alacrity the laws by which they are gover- 
ned.^' But when he encourages and fraternizes with 
men who set all the laws of the Church at defiance, the 
most charitable might surely be excused for doubting 
his sincerity. Indeed, he very plainly intimates that 
the obedience he advocates, is not obedience to law, 
but a mere blind submission to the will of the Bishop. 
Thus the worship; of the Almighty becomes an act of 
insubordination,, and accordingly he says, ex cathedra^ 
"I protest against theses insubordinate proceedings.*' 
Will his Grace of York set, in his own person, an 
example of obedience to the laws of the Church of 
which he is an officer ? Does it never occur to him 
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that the English Church may have to protest against 
his insubordinate proceedings ? If he will set an ex- 
ample of obedience, he will find that English clergy- 
men will follow his good example with alacrity ; but 
if he does not lead the way, he must not be surprised 
if the inferior clergy are in advance of him. They 
are not going to sleep while the enemy is abroad, or 
relapse into the pews and paganism of the last century. 
The report on Ritual presented to Convocation 
exculpates ritualists from the charge of Romanizing ; 
but notwithstanding this carrfully considered opinion, 
English Archbishops in the most undignified manner 
repeat the parrot-like cry as if nothing had ever been 
said to the contrary, and consign to some unknown 
limbo all who do not admit that a Bishop is a petty 
Pope. S. Cyprian said to his clergy, " From the be- 
ginning of my Episcopate I resolved to do nothing by 
my own private judgment, without your counsel, and 
the consent of the people;" If our Bishops would 
restore diocesan government by Bishop and Chapter, 
we could not have the pitiable spectacle of busy and 
meddling Bishops acting upon mere impulse, and yet 
supremely weak when most despotic. They would 
be supported by a legitimate Council ; and while they 
would be kept from falling back into a state of apathy^ 
they would not fear to go forward. There would at 
any rate be deliberation ; and all things must be done 
according to law, and not private judgment. The 
great difficulty of enforcing the law against a recreant 
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colonial Bishop has evidently had the effect of making 
some of our home Bishops feel as if thej were altoge- 
ther beyond the law« We do not see the highest offi- 
cers in the State behave in this manner. Law makers 
and law administrators are themselves am^iable to the 
laws. Again^ a Prime Minister does not fraternize 
with'tebels, or a judge with criminals ; and an Arch- 
bishop who patroQoes dissent is not the person exactly 
fitted to^cast out heresy and schism. When a ritual 
church is erected in a dissenting neighbourhood^ the 
processional cross is lifted up and dissent quails before 
it; but dissenters will never be won over by the pa-' 
tronizing graces even of an Archbishop. 

We have 'had enough of speculative theology, the- 
Bishops themselves have been a kind of abstraction ; 
few clergy know their Bishop, and the Bishop knows 
nothing of his dergy : he may shake hands with the 
beneficed once* in three years, but the curates — some 
of them have never seen him. But all know perfectly 
well that obeying with alacrity the laws of the Church 
is not the road to episcopal favour. Notwithstanding 
such discouragements, the Church wins her way, and 
is deeply rooted in the hearts and affections of the 
people ; Utile do these men high in office know what 
is going on in half the parishes in the kingdom : they 
are content to get their information from hangers-on, 
who live by toadyism, and serve their own interests. 
What wonder, then, if episcopal utterances fail to>^ 
command respect. 
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[* Church and State Review/ December 21, 1866.] 




the following remarks on Ritual, I shall 
endeavour to withdraw myself from any 
prejudices or foregone conclusions, and con- 
sider briefly what we have reason to believe 
the will of God is with respect to the worship offered 
to Him by men, so for as we are able to gather from 
Holy Scripture. 

The first recorded rite is the sacrifice offered by 
Gain and Abel. When the history of two thousand 
years is compressed into a few pages, we cannot 
expect to havfe a minute account of the ceremonial ; 
and so, little is said, but that little is very significant. 
Sacrifice could have been no human device for pro- 
pitiating the Almighty ; its necessity and the mode of 
offering it must have been enjoined, else would not 
Cain's offering have been rejected. Abel offered the 
more excellent offering, because he offered a lamb, the 
type of Him, that spotless Lamb of God, who should 
take away the sin of the world— doubtless, the pre- 
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scribed ofiering ; whereas Cain followed his own evO 
inclination and is classed with the schismaticftl Korah. 
He went out from the Presence of the Lord — ^the hoLj 
place where God was more especially present. As 
when ""Abmham stood yet before the Lobd," or Re- 
bekah^ u>ent to enquire of the^ Lord — ^at an altar, or 
tabernacle outside the camp, most probably. 

We read afterwards of the sacrificial worship of 
Noah and Abraham. When we con»e to Moses's owa 
times and the establishment of the Jewish Church, we 
have the most elaborate instructions respecting ritual. 
Sacrifice is still the one great act of worship and the^ 
priesthood, the vestments, the ornaments,, the ceremo- 
nial, all minutely described by God Himself, are clus- 
tered around it, to add to its importance, or rather to< 
the awful dignity of that which it prefigured. 

Of course I expect to be met with the reply that 
all this ceremonial is abolished ; but is it ? Where is- 
it said that it is ? Texts may be quoted to show 
that God does not approve of a worship in which the 
heart is not, and that empty ceremonial is an abomi- 
nation ; but this does not prove that the devotion of 
the heart is not to be clothed in decent ceremonial. 
When our Blessed Lord was on earth. He attended 
the Temple worship ; and in all things He is our 
example ; He says expressly that he came not to des- 
troy, but to fulfil. At His death the Jewish sacrifice 
ceased, because the Lamb of God was slain ; He as- 
cended to the highest heavens, where He now offers 
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Himself, and will still offer Himself till the end of 
time, a propitiation for human sins, an offering which, 
according to His own command, is set before us on 
earthly altars ; and if the shadow of that which was 
to come was celebrated with high ceremonial, surely, 
also, should the brightness of the substance. 

From the beginning to the end of the Bible, from 
the Fall to the end of all things, the one great and 
leading idea is Sacrifice ; this was the mainspring 
of patriarchal and Jewish worship, it is also of the 
Christian. People, in their enmity towards every- 
thing Jewish, are led to speak and think as if Christ- 
ianity and Judaism are opposed to each other, when, 
in fact, they are in perfect harmony, the one being a 
continuation or perfection of the other. Everything 
in the Jewish religion has a meaning and a counter- 
part in the Christian. The worshij^ of the early 
Christians, when no longer borne down by persecu- 
tion, became highly ornate, and, as they were nearer 
the fountain, we may look to those early ages for 
instruction in ceremonial. It is said that the Greek 
Church has preserved an almost unchanged ritual 
&om those early times. Dr. Neale's translation of 
some of the ancient Greek liturgies will enable all 
who wish, to study the subject for themselves. 

And what is more natural than that the littleness 
of mfin, feeling the immensity of God's greatness, 
should worship Him with all the ceremony possible, 
especially when we know that He approves of cere- 
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mony and material services, whether it be the putting 
off the shoes, or the offering of a box of ointment, so 
that it be done wih humility and the ti'ue devotion 
of the heart ? To suppose for a moment that the 
Almighty is quite indifferent as to whether He be 
approached with outward marks of reverence, is to 
suppose that he is altogether changed ; He who is un- 
ebangeable, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

We Christians are placed, as it were, between 
two dispensations — ^the Jewish and the heavenly. In 
both God is worshipped with high ceremonial. From 
what premises can we argue that our training up for 
heavenly worship is to be totally different from any- 
thing that has gone before, and that we are to prepare 
for that glorious ceremonial by a cold and naked wor- 
ship here,* if, indeed, some puritanical forms of it can 
be said to deserve the name ? If we dismiss all preju- 
dices, and any traces of cold and formal puritanism 
larking within, we cannot arrive at such a weak con- 
elusion. We must not affect extreme meanness in 
our worship merely to gratify a paltry desire to be as 
imlike the other two great branches of the Church 
Catholic as p^siMe ; it should be our endeavour to be 
correct,, according to the law and ceremonial of the 
Church to which we belong ; not different from others 
for the sake of diflference, nor mere copyists for the 
sake of fashion, but doing all for the glory of Gob. 

Many regard the Ritual question as one only of 
expediency, and that it is necessary to make religioiv 
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attractive ; but opponents argae, on the other hand, 
that attractive ritual chains down the mind to the ex- 
ternal form. Each will have his own opinion ; and 
no doubt there are pious persons so wrapt in devotion 
as ta require no aids. Those, however, who do, will 
eertainlj not find them in an unadorned ritual ; the 
tibeughts, instead of being elevated, will be depressed 
and rambling. It is not, then, to be treated as a 
matter of expediency : the real question is. Which is 
according to the will of God ? and what is His will 
is undoubtedly the best for His people. 
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[*^ Church and State Review/ January 12, 1867.] 




IT is frequently urged that certain "orna- 
ments of the Church and of the ministers 
thereof" have heen obsolete for 300 years, 
and therefore ought not to be revived. This 
objection is plausible, but incorrect. It is plausible, 
because it admits the legality of them — about which 
there can be now no reasonable doubt — and appeals to 
custom, the Englishman's Palladium. It is incorrect, 
because the ornaments in question have been used not 
200 years ago.* So late as 1681^ we find the follow- 
ing entry inr^ Tlioresby's Diary : " Die Dom. ' In the 
forenoon went to the Minster ;: was somewhat amazed 
at their ornaments, tapers^ rich embroidered copes, 
vestments, &c." 

But, granting that suclip Services as this at Dur- 
ham, which the Nonconformist Thoresby describes, 
were exceptional, and that vestments, &c., had in 
general, gone out of use^ let us examine what, in this 
instance, custom is worth.- 
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" The custom of three centuries" sounds well ; but 
what are these three centuries ? Have they been so 
eminent for unifonnity of doctrine, for fwth and piety, 
that we may safely defer to the practices of those 
times ? There were some saintly men leading holy 
and godly lives ; but, alas I many of the divines whose 
names history has handed down were &mous only for 
political intrigues. Even the great Cranmer, with his 
servile truckling to royalty, would scarcely appear to 
advantage now in the leaders of the daily press ; and 
few would be found to agree with him, that a Bishop 
IS but a commissary under the king, and that a king 
may make (or unmake) Bishops and priests at his own 
pleasure. The Reformation, like all other revolutions, 
ran into extremes ; and it mattered little to the Re- 
formers whether it were a vestment or a surplice — 
both were equally badges of Popery. " There were 
Predestinarians, who preached that the elect could 
not sin, nor the regenerate fall from grace. ♦ ' Their 
religion,' says a chaplain of Ciunmer, ' consisted in 
words and disputations ; in Christian acts and godly 
deeds, nothing at all.' There were Antinomians, 
who taught that the * chosen ' were at liberty to help 
themselves to such a share of this world's goods as 
their necessities required." 

Blunt, in his history of the Reformation, goes 
on to enumerate. Anabaptists, Fifth-monarchy men. 
Unitarians, Davidians, Libertines, &c. He gives a 
deplorable account of the parochial clergy : — " A 
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very considerable proportion of the parishes of Eng- 
land were served by priests utterly ignorant and un- 
lettered. The patrons had given their benefices to 
their menials as wages : to their gardeners, to tlie 
keepers of thdr hawks and hounds." In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth it was much the same ; for we read 
that ^' such as are but mean readers shall peruse ov^ 
before once or twice the chapters and homilies, to the 
intent they may read to tha better understanding of 
the peoplew^ 

Macaulay, in his History of England, says: 
^During the century which followed the accession 
of Elizabeth, scarce a single person of noble descent 
took orders. At the close of the reign of Charles IL, 
two sons of peers were Bishops, four oe five sons of 
peers were priests, and held valuable preferment ; but 
these rare exceptions did not take away the r^roach 
which lay on the body. The clergy were regarded 
as, on the whole, a plebeian class ; and, indeed, . for 
one who made the %ure of a gentleman, ten w«re 

menial servants With his cure, he [the parson] 

was expected to take a wife. The wife had ordinarily 
been in the patron's service ; and it was well if she 
was not suspected of standing too high in the patron's 
favour. Indeed, the nature of the matrimonial con- 
nections which the clergymen of that age were in the 
habit of forming is the most certain indication of the 

place which the order held in the social system 

Even so late as the time of George II., the keenest 
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of aE observers of life and manners, himself a priest 
[Swift], remarked that in a great household, the 
chaplain was the resource of a lady's maid whose cha- 
racter had been blown upon, and who was therefore 
forced to give up hopes of catching the steward." 

From the Reformation to the time of Queen Anne 
there was nothing but unrest and revolution, and the 
quietness which followed was but the dead stillness 
after the storm ; it was not a season of activity and 
diligence. The few churches of the period, standing 
in. all their ugliness, are monuments of the spiritual 
deadness of the Church. The ancient churches were 
diisfigured with every kind of enormity ; they were 
filled with deal boxes for the rich, and the poor were 
gradually thrust out. The clergy were apathetic, and 
given up to self-indulgence, and took little heed to 
their parishes. Such men as Wesley and Whitfield, 
the Ti-actarians of the day, observing the fasts of the 
Church, and having daily celebrations, endeavoured 
to wake to life a dead Church. Then came Vena 
and Simeon ; but the awakening was long delayed, as 
any one knows who can remember the Church thirty 
years ago. Just thirty years ago a rector deceased 
was described on his tomb as a highly respected coun- 
ty magistrate ; and yet it is in the memory of living 
men that he spent his evenings at the village ale- 
house, and that he would frequently send home, with- 
out a service, the half-dozen who came to church, as 
not worth the trouble. 
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It would occupy a volume to tell of the desecra- 
tions and impieties of those three hundred years. 
Never, perhaps, in the whole history of the Church, 
were there three centuries so remarkable for changes 
and varieties, for pulling down rather than building 
up. And yet there are men who calmly and in sober 
earnest hold up these, three centuries as examples for 
OS in hith^ and practice. Have the last thirty years 
made so Iktle. impi'ession upon many that they sigh 
for the days gone by, when sermons were fuller of 
heathen illustrations than, of Christian ; when the 
highest virtue was ta^be* found among the deities of 
Olympus, who were frequently invoked ; when pa- 
gan emblems filled our churches and grave-yards, and 
the urn and inverted torch^were the usual emblems of 
the tomb, and the Cross was seen no where, Christi- 
anity having been, by common consent, put out of 
sight ? Shall we be told that we are to be guided by 
the customs of these ages of degenerate paganism — 
that the clergy now must not put on the vestments of 
their office because in thosei'days they were dressed as 
lay vicars ? 

This would be as absurd as if any one were to 
say we must not build churches, we must not open 
them to the poor, we must not have more than four 

communions a year, we must not . But enough. 

Thanks be to God, we have our Prayer-book, a Di- 
vine inheritance preserved to us through all the evils 
ef the past. Its teaching has been all along higher 
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than the practice of the Church ; and we may regard 
it as providential that it was never brought down to 
the level of the men of the time. Often threatened, 
it still remains in all its int^rity a standing witness 
against the degeneracy of the past, with its unchristian 
customs, certainly more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. 
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['Church and State Review/ February 2, March 1 & 9, 1867.J 




SRE are many controversialists who ap- 
peal to Scripture only to prove a negative. 
This is a perversion of Holy Scripture. 
" You can't find this," or " You can't find 
that ;" but what you do find is not to the purpose, or 
means nothing. This is the way our Lord's conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus on Baptism is treated, as well as 
the discourse on the- other Sacrament in John vi. In 
both passages the plainest language is used ; and yet 
those who do not choose to understand them explain, 
them as referring to something else. In John vi. we 
have the doctrine ; in Rev. iv. we have the ritual ; and 
so, when S. John was called up into heaven on thkt 
Lord's Day, he saw that adoration of which our earthly 
Eucharists are the sacramental counterpart. 

Dr. Baylee says, " The only sacrifice with which 
we are directly concerned in the Ritualistic controver- 
sy is the one great sacrifice of the High Priest on the 
day of atonement." Now it so happens that* this is the 
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one great ceremony of the Jewish religion that has no- 
thing to do with our ritual. On the day of atonement 
it was the high priest, and not the victim, who was 
the type of Christ. When he entered into the Holy 
of Holies, it was in a typical character. He therefore 
divested himself of his priestly dress and put on the 
embroidered linen coat appointed. Even Dr. Watts 
understood this. " The most holy place where God 
dwelt of old on the mercy seat is the figure of the true 
heaven where God dwells on a throne of grace. The 
high priest's entrance with the blood of the sacrifice... 

is a plain figure of CHRIST S entrance into 

heaven with His own blood to appear before God for 
us.'' The Christian priest does not thus represent 
Christ. Our Lord Himself is present on our altars. 
" By His own blood He entered once into the holy 
place," afi the high jniest entered once a year ; that 
once is now once for all and not to be repeated. That 
which is now sacramentally represented on our altars 
is the intercession in Heaven, and the Lamb slain is 
the offering. 

This does not seem a very difficult passage— -^^ In 
the midst of the throne, and of the four beasts, and in 
the midst of the elders, stood a lamb as it had been 
slain." Now we are told that if " midst" means midst^ 
or middle, the lamb must be in three places at once. 
Let me ask, would it be impossible to describe three 
circles round one centre ? But,-^it is said — the hymn 
of praise was sung "unto Him whositteth upon the 
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throne, and unto the Lamb," plainly showing that the 
lamb was not on the throne. Where, then, could the- 
lamb be ? and who could the lamb be ? For if the- 
lamb be Chbist, He would be on the throne. Let us 
see what Matthew Henry says — ^he is with some per- 
sons a. very high authority. He says " Here Chkist 
is described by His place and station : in the midst 
of the thronej and of the four beasts^ and of the 
elders. ^ He was on the same throne with the Father. 

He appears as a lamb slain with the marks 

of His sufferings upon Him, to show that He inter- 
cedes in heaven, in the virtue of His satisfaction.'* He 
did then occupy iShe throne, not as a king crowned 
with glory and honour, but in the aspect of a lamb 
slain. . Thus He is the end — ^the consummation or 
perfection of the^law. 

XXnfdrtunately, we Ritualists are either too confi- 
dent^ or else- we repeat what every one knows. When 
I say there is a marked distinction between the priestly 
and kingly offices of our Lord, I hope I am only re- 
peating what every one knows. '^ We have such an 
High Pnest," a Priest for ever after the order of Mel- 
chisedec, '* who is set on the right hand of the throne 
of the Majesty m the heavens ; a minister of the 
Sanctuary and of the true Tabernacle^ which the Lord 
pitched and not man. For every high priest is or- 
dained to offer gifts and sacrifices ; wherefore it is of 
necessity that this m€m have somewhat also to offer.'* 
And what does He offer but Himself? not many 
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offerings, but always the same, the best and only 
available offering — Himself— the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world ; and so we, as S. 
Chrysostom says, ^^ always offer the same, not now 
one animal, to-morrow another, but always the same 

thing; so, then the sacrifice is one one High 

Priest is He who offereth the sacrifice which cleanseth 
US. That same- Sacrifice which iwas then also offered 
W€ offer now too." 
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[♦Hampshire Chronicle,' March 9 & 23, 1867.] 




IGH ceremonial, or what conventionally is 
called ritual, is not confined to isolated 
spots here and there, but its influence is 
spreading far and wide through the length 
and breadth of the land. Like the first promulgation 
of the Christian religion, the more it is opposed the 
deeper hold it has upon the affections of the people. 
We have, therefore^ to deal with Ritualism as an es- 
tablished fact, and it seems our duty to turn it to good 
account and keep it within legitimate bounds, rather 
than waste our energies in vainly trying to talk it 
down ; for this course has about as much efiect upon 
it as heathen persecution had upon Christanity. The 
very fact that it is — notwithstanding all the hard 
names applied to it^ — still progressing, should make 
men pause and say— surely there is more in this than 
we imagined. After reading all that has been written 
on the subject for or against, we shall find on the one 
side all the argument, on the other mere declamation. 
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But the spread of ritualism is not to be attributed 
to the failure of argument against it. Old habits and 
prejudices outweigh argument, there is, ratlier, some- 
thing providential in it ; and I come to this conclusion 
chiefly because I see some of the Bishops, as individu- 
als, condemning it, and yet, when met in solemn con- 
clave and giving an opinion ex cathedra^ there is no 
condemnation, but simply a caution respecting change 
of usages, so that the feelings of a congregation may 
be considered — ^a caution which seems to have been 
very generally acted upon. I refer particularly to the 
declaration of the Bishops in 1851. The recent re- 
solution in Convocation comes practically to the same 
thing though it is a case of episcopal stagnation. 

There has been, unquestionably, a weak place 
somewhere in our present system, or we should not 
have lost our influence over the masses as we have 
done. I do not presume to say what it is, but it cer- 
tainly is not excess of ritual. It is asserted that ritual 
drives people to dissent ; but never, surely, was a 
weaker statement made. It is confessed on all hands 
that, for 200 years we have had no ritual worth talk- 
ing about, and yet what is the history of these 200 
years ? Is it not a history of the progress of dissent ? 
But in places where high ritual prevails, the meeting 
houses are emptied, and the most regular communi- 
cants are those who were fonnerly dissenters. This 
is a fact that has come under my own observation and 
is a natural sequence. 
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But Bitaallsm is only another name for Roman- 
ism, some one will say. Now, we need not be sur- 
prised at people saying this, for what do they know of 
ritual, of the ritual of the centuries before Home gain- 
ed its ascendancy, of the ritual of the Greek Church, 
or of the Anglo-Saxon Church ? The popular ideas 
of ritual are gathered from modem Bomanism, and it 
iff^ to say the least, but a nairow-minded view of the 
subject. But, if paramount above Scripture and the 
Church, the question of ritual must be considered only 
m its relation to an erring branch of the Church Cath- 
olic, then many doctrines and practices we have in 
common with the Church of Rome may be objected 
to. This IB a highly important consideration. 

We shall find in the writings of the Reformers 
many severe things about Bomish habits, said in the 
heat of controversy, much in the same way as Jewish 
ritual when it had degenerated into formaUsm, was 
denounced by the Frq>het8 ; but the ritual was not 
given up in one case, nor the vestments in the other. 
Hooper was what may be called an extreme man ; he 
was not so* much for reforming the old church as for 
founding a new one. When he was appointed to the 
biishopric of Gloucester,^ he refused to wear the ancient 
vestments. The foreign Beformers, Bucer and Peter 
Martyr, were consulted. The latter said — that to 
maiirtain the unlawfulness of all rites and cus^toms 
praetLBed in the Church of Borne looks like an indefi- 
nite assertion : that to govern by such narrow maxims 
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would draw a very inconvenient restraint upon the 
Church of God. He could not grant either, that these 
vestments were brought into the church by the Pope, 
for, " do we not read in ecclesiastical history that S. 
John the Apostle wore the gold plate or mitre ? And 
does not Pontius, in his life of S. Cyprian, acquaint 
us that this saint at his martydom gave part of his 
episcopal robes to his deacons, and was executed in a 
linen habit?** Bucer, in his reply, said — "As to 
religious rites and externals the design of them is to 
recommend the service of God Almighty. Now we 
know distinction and richness of habit in civil offices 
are a service to the character. An extraordinaiy 
appearance in these cases operates upon the generality, 
strikes their mind through their senses, and awakens 
a regard for the magistracy. Now what should hin- 
der it having the same effect upon religion ? " 

High churchmen, whether ritualists or not, with 
many of the Evangelical clergy, believe in the Church 
of England doctrine of the Beal Presence, as taught 
in the Book of Common Prayer. But there are many 
who do not believe in it, and who regard our Lobd's 
Cistitution merely as a sign ; these are the men who 
aire in the habit of calling everything Boman that goes 
beyond their poor and inadequate views. 

The Rev. John Keble, in his letter of December, 
I'865, sums up his argument thus : " In all this, as you 
will see, I take for granted, first, that the usages in 
question symbolize more or less directly the doctrines 
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of the Beal Presence and Sacrifice. Secondly, that 
Queen Elizabeth and her advisers in 1558, and the 
restorers of the Prayer Book in 1662 — i. e, the whole 
Church of England at those dates respectively — are 
warrant sufficient to allay all suspicion of any special 
reference in the said symbols to what we disown in 
the Roman or in the Lutheran doctrine. I may add, 
that within my own^expemence the revivers of those 
usages have been and are found amongst the most 
earnest deprecators of Transubstantiation and of the 
Pope's suprenuicy. It would seem to follow upon 
these statements — ^and I understand that there is high 
legal authority for the opinion — ^that the onus probandi 
lies in this matter upon the many who practically 
ignore or slight the usages (of which number I must^ 
confess myself to be one), rather than upon the few 
who havft regularly maintained or recently adopte<^ 
them." 

In the report jj^wented to Convocation last year,. 
^ the committee deem it right further to declare that, 
in their opinion, the adoption of the usages discussed 
by tbem has, as a general rule, had its origin in no 
other motive than a desire to do honour to the most 
holy and undivided Trinity, and to render the services- 
of the English Church more becoming in themselves* 

and more attractive to the people In the larger 

number of practices which have been brought under 
the notice of the committee — they do not say in all of 
them — ^they can trace no proper connection with the 
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distinctive teaching of the Church of Rome. They 
are farther of opinion that some advance in ritual*is 
the natural sequel to the restoration and adornment 
of churches which has so remarkably prevailed during 
the last twenty-five years, and which is itself closely 
connected with the revival and growth of religious life 
during the present century." When the very hastily 
adopted resolution of the bishops was sent down to the 
Lower House the preamble was summarily rejected, 
and the resolution as it stands contains no condemna- 
tion of ritual. Till the resolution received the sanction 
of the Lower House it had — ^I do not say no legal 
force, for thaf^we know it has not, but — no moral 
weight ; it was not in any sense the voice of the 
Church. The refusal of Convocation to condemn 
ritualism is really a much stronger circumstance in its 
favour than if the attempt had npt been made. 

We see, then, from the opinions of two of the most 
advanced Reformers of old, and of such men as Keble 
and the melnbers of the Convocation committee, and 
of Convocation itself, that the ritual question is not 
th'e- Popish plot some will have it to be. Depend upon 
it, those men who get up the "No Popery" cry — not 
our friends who only repeat it second hand, but those, 
I say, who get it up, are not men whose judgment we 
can rely on, or whose practices can be set up for our 
unitfiLt^on. 
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[' Church Review/ April 4, 1868.] 




)RA-HEAD£D Protestantism has caUed 
the spirits from the vasty deep, and thej 
come obedient to the call. It is needless 
to say that the spirits from below are not 
good angels. They come from back slums, from tap- 
roomsy and beer-houses, ready for any evil work in the 
interests of irreligion, whether it be to overturn a font, 
desecrate a sacrament, or commit any other blasphe- 
mous outrage in the House of God. Depraved man, 
given up to the works of the Devil, is the same every- 
wbwe — here or in Italy — only give him the oppor- 
tunity. A lady who appears to sympathize with 
the G^baldini has, notwithstanding her sympathies, 
given a vivid description of the havoc made at Monte 
Botondo — ^parish registers were torn, the most sacred 
fittings of the church broken to pieces and- destroyed ; 
even the priest's library was involved in' the same«wan- 
ton destruction ; like common banditti they drank his 
wine, and because they could not drink his oil th^ let 
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it run to waste. Now, these men were not protestants 
in the old sense, but in the new or modem interpreta- 
tion — that is to say, haters of religion, of religion in 
any form ; and the loud clamourers at anti-ritualistic 
meetings, and the profane utterers of blasphemy, are 
ready, when the demon of discord is let loose, to do 
the wicked work of those Garibaldini. 1% will be 
useless for the leaders of the movement to tiy and 
stem the torrent wl]^en once the flood-gates are thrown 
open ; they will be powerless to restrain — ^nay, they 
may be themselves involved inr-the destruction which 
will not discriminate between friend and foe, 

But, who and what are the^ leaders ? When the 
question is concerning protestCMitism pure i^d simple, 
apart from the high and loity ((^pirations of the now 
defunct Evangelicat school, it is vc^n to talk of hones- 
ty of purpose, or zeal for the truth : protestantism 
pure and simple hc^ u^ther faith nor creed, i^d those 
who advocate it most loudly need not profesp either. 
Protestantism is essentially the religion of corrupt 
human nature, or p^haps it would be more correct to 
say th^t it is a bad excuse fbr the absence of rdigion : 
such as it is, it is caught at by the indifferent of e^l 
classes, who thus try to effect a compromise between 
both worlds. Protestantism asks the conscience no 
ugly questions ; if it does not heal, it does not lay 
bare the fretting sore ; it conveniently relegates all the 
outward observances of religion to one day Jn the 
week ; it permits the reception of the Lord's Supper 
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without any unpleasant feeling that God is near ; it 
denies the^ existence of a* divinely-appointed Church 
and priesthood ; and substitutes an estabKshment of 
lecturers. But it is far more easy to say what it i3 
not than to describe what it is. It may believe all the- 
Thirty-nine Articles, or it may disagree with eveiy 
one of them. Its object is to pull down, and not to. 
build up. It will not lift a finger to preserve one ar- 
ticle of the Christian faith ; it will use not hands only^ 
but feet, to trample under foot Catholic doctrine. It 
is not scrupulous either as to the means, and disdains 
logical argument. One man undertakes to prove that 
Popery and Fliganism are identical ; another, that our 
Book of Common Prayer is Roman, and our clergy 
Romaniaers. Things which are equal to the same are 
equal to one another,, therefore our clergy are pagans. 
The absurdity of such a conclusion does not strike the 
writers ? or if it does,. a/(r any rate they are not asham- 
ed of it. What matters truth when Ufe object is to 
overthrow truth ? If th«^ ©lergy were really heathens 
— ^if they would let sin go unrebuked j if they would 
tell men that God is a G(H) far off,"^ who does not care 
how, or when, or where they eome to Him ; if they 
would let th«r churches remain unused, standing for 
appearance sake,, merely, to make believe that this ia 
a Christian country— then the world and the Devil 
would shake hands with them, though despising them. 
Even the Bishops or clergy cannot meet together to 
consult without a protestant outcry. The Record went 
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quite oat of its mind over the Fan- Anglican Sjnod : 
that Sjmod was going to skiver the Church into ruin^ 
it said. This was Protestantism, distinct from Evan- 
gelicalism. The evangelical Bishop of Winchester, on 
the other hand, speaking of it, said in his last Charge, 
^' I count it gain that men of various shades of theolo- 
gical opinion, but all acknowledging one common Head 
and bound by the same sacred obligations to promote 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls to the best 
of their power, should have met together &ce to face 
in mutual conference, and discussed the most spirit- 
stirring subjects with perfect openness of speech, but 
with no interruption of friendly feeling, and in the 
confidmg freedom of brotherly love."* The Lichfield 
Sjmod is meeting with the same protestant opposition, 
and nothing can show more clearly the great value 
of such a church movement than the opposition of the 
world. When mea are afraid of the work of Chbist, 
and wish Him to depart out of their coasts, we may 
know full surely that there is a devil not yet cast out. 

* Bishop Sumner's Charge, 1867. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 0R» 
WHAT WE ABE COMING TO. 

['Church Revfew,*-May 23, 1868.] 

|Y DEAR {You ask me to-gire jev 

some informaAion about church mattmrs in 
our unquiet-England. I will endeavour to 
do so,, but the task is far from easy. Evm 
while I write impovtant changes are taking p£ace^ and 
&ith and self-denial are every day shining brighter 
and more* lov^y through the dense mists of human 
conc^t and wilfulness. You know that formerly the 
Church in this country was in alliance with the secu- 
lar power,, to.the no small advantage and security of 
the latter.^ I do not say that the advantage was all on 
one side, for no doubt the protection of the> State add- 
ed to the influence of the Church ; but being subject 
in many things to the control of the State, its freedom 
of action was impeded, and its usefulness contracted. 
Churchmen were dissatisfied ; others in the Church, 
who had more regard for the rich endowments which 
the law secured tovthem than they had for the Church 
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as Christ's Body^. were willing slaves to the secular 
pawer,. The majority of these were in nothing to be 
distinguished firom the numerous heretical sects which 
infested the country. These sects had all names to 
loark the pjvrticular heresy upon which each was es- 
tablished, but all were called Protestants tot distinguish 
them from Churchmen. Therdemocracy did not see 
why the protestaots withm flie< Church should have 
any special privileges over the protestants without; 
tiierefore the connection between^ ChiUtclvaiid State was 
dissolved, , and tbe* endowments of the^ Church were 
confiscated, .00 was done on a former occasion in the 
limeof thevEijghtii Henry. ChurchxiAen, in general, 
looked on with apatlty and contempt : perhaps some' 
&lt that itiwould be useless to* complain, others that 
fiseedom wouldTComp^isate for loss of wealth, and that 
under any circumstances GrOD will provide for His 
Church. In the meantime however the trial may be 
giieat. In th& towns, indeed, Ihe^ Church flourishes^— 
not but what some of the churches are closed and fall- 
ing into ruin, or divertied to secular purposes ^ but this 
is owing to the discipline of th^ Church being carried 
out more than ever. Those who attend the churches 
are now all Churchmen ; and though the number may 
outwardly seem less, I believe the faithful are more. 
On high days crowds of devout worshippers bow 
before the Presence of their Unseen Lord, and their 
songs of adoration rise with the fragrant incense to the 
heavenly Throne. In the country, as distinguished 
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from the towns, it is far otherwise. Except where 
some noble-minded layman provides the means of grace 
for his dependents, or some old parish priest, resolved 
to die at his post, still labours on, beloved by the few 
and scorned by the many, church there is none. The 
tillers of the ground, scattered here and there, few and 
far between,- p«:haps once a year may visit a town 
chusch,.0F pick up now and then a few grains of truth 
ftem atravdling missiooAry ; but the England of to- 
day is not the England you read of in history. The 
pe(^ are nearly^all gather^ad together in th&' towns, 
whicb are very sinks of iniquity ; and much of the 
land-is threwn out of cultivation in consequeixce of all 
taxes being new levied upon-it. 

Yqm ask after ike once celebrated Universities of 
Oxf(H:d»and Cambridge, but I can teH you little about 
them. - I Relieve thtr8a>ret professors there of various 
branches of science, b«i ih^ are all infected with the 
prevailiBg heresy. Tliese professors receive fixed 
salaries from thetgov^mneDt,' the endowments having 
been appropriated somo lime ago ; and the last decree 
of the Senato enacts tiiat in future every endowment 
made to any charitable institution shall at the end of 
fifty years become thepropwty of the State. 

The secular schools for the working classes are 
miserably supported, and are all schools of heresy and 
infidelity,, and these- are the only schools in existence 
in many wide districts, where there are no Christian 
schools. I wish I could have given a more favourable 
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account of the state of affairs. It iB very bad, and the 
prospect more gloomy. That t^^ Church with her 
crippled means will ever be able to evangelize this 
country, seems impiiobable; and perhaps we should 
not expect it. The Holy Gospel may be within the 
hearing of ^very creature, and yet God's chosen be 
ihe faithful fe^ik We must not therefore despond : it 
was so in the old world, and so will it be to the end. — 
♦ ♦ ♦ Your affectionate friend in Chbist, ■ . 
P. S. As an instance of our retrograde movement, I 
may mention that, owing to the insecurity of life and 
property, it has been found necessary to revive punish- 
ments which hitherto have only be^i read o.f in books 
of ancient history, Formerly capital punisl^ment was 
done in public, and with the greatest humanity ; but 
when criminals were executed privately, the way vas 
open^ for grater severity. May — , IS*—. 
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WHICH OR WHO ? 

[* Church Review/ July 1 1, 1 868.] 




^E winter's day, while the winds were howl- 
kig round the weather-beaten church of a 
miserable fishing village, the pastor within 
was holding forth to a congregation con- 
sisting of wreckers and smugglers. In the middle of 
the discourse, a man rushed in and announced a wreck 
ashore: All rose from their seats and were making 
for thedoor, but the preacher earnestly entreated them 
to hear one word more^ and he succeeded in arresting 
their attention and their progress until he had doffed 
his black gown. " Now then," he said, " we all start 
fair." 

A similar scene is now being acted, the dramatis 
persona only being -different. The wreck ashore is 
the Irish Church — a wreck indeed ! — ^patched up with 
protestant conceits, which are totally unable to keep 
out the tide of heresy and unbelief, and navigated by 
a listless crew who keep no look-out, seldom consult 
their charts, and are entirely wanting in the matter of 
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discipline. From his stony height there is one who 
gladly hails the bright discovery of the helpless, hap- 
less, waterlogged vessel, and goes down to the house 
for help, not to aid or to rescue, but to plunder. . The 
minister^ who should have denounced the crime, only 
asks for time and a fair start. Here, then, on the one 
side are the Liberal Democrats, on the other the Con- 
servative Protestants. Is th«*6 anything to choose be- 
tween them ? Has the chnrchmdn or the honest man 
anything in common with either of these two political 
parties ? Does he not come to the* conclusion that the 
terms Liberal and Conservative are worn out, and be- 
come a reproach and by-word, and that he will have 
nothing to do with either — ^that in future, as to poli- 
tics, he will be either Whig or Tory^ but that he will 
wholly repudiate Liberalism or Conservatism ? For 
the any-creed Liberal is an- imprc^Miator of church pro- 
perty, and the mongrel Conservative is but an appro- 
priator of Liberal opinions ; so we have Conservatives 
carrying liberal measures with unmeasured illiberality. 
The choice to be set before us, with regard to the 
Irish Church, seems to be liberal impropriation on the 
one hand, or conservative appropriation on the other. 
But in either case we need not expect freedom from 
State control. The State may divest itself of its reli- 
gious duties, but of its power never. This we may 
look upon as certain, all else is uncertain. At present, 
we only see statesmen struggling for place and power, 
and for these, quite ready to take any leap in the dark 
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which the expediency of the moment may suggest. 
What then has a churchman to do with either side — 
with false Liberals or pretended Conservatives ? As 
churchmen, we are superior to the State ; no Act of 
Parliament can put us down ; even Shaftesbury and 
Spurgeon together, can do nothing when the gates of 
hdl are not to prevaiL 

The suspension of five or six hundred priests every 
three months by a Shaftesbury Act of Parliament is a 
merry conceit of the puritan Shylock, which would 
end in his discomfiture.. As churchmen, we repeat, 
we have nothing to fear-: it is only when we condes- 
cend to become politieians ttiat we begin to tremble, 
and as Englishmen^ we Have much to dread. The 
State in many ways threatens to abjure all religious 
faith, to become in^del — ^to become, in fact, nothing 
more than a kcge police establishment. We know 
well the end of such a course : we ean read it as plain* 
ly in the history of the past as if England's future was 
before our eyes. The history of the world teaches 
the inevitable coQehisio% that national religion and 
national prosperity go together : therefore, whenever 
England abjures a national religion, her glory will 
have departed. - 

Who, then, are the men, and by what name will 
they be called, who will stand in the gap and save 
their country from false friends and open foes ? 
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['Church Review,^ Janaaxy i6, 1869.] 



greatest tiiumplis are ^ot unmixed plea- 
ures, and the one which the Evangelical 



party has gained has proved to be nothing 
but bitter perplexity. Dr. Miller was 
shrewd enough at once ta perc^e the position. ^' Is 
there," he asks^ '^a bishop priest or deacon, by whom 
—is there a cathedral or parish church iq which — 
this Judgment will not be felt ?" ^' The Evangelical 
clergy," he gees on to say, ^^must be prepared, not 
enly for the sake of order and peace, but as a matter 
of conscience and duty, to adhere closely to the ru- 
brics." Mr. Ryle, on the other hand, does not'hyany 
means approve of the line Dr. Miller is taking, and 
says,, in reference to Dr Miller's letter to the Eecord 
(firom which we have quoted) : " There is a vague- 
ness in this language which I much regret. It leads 
people to suppose that Evangelical clergymen are a 
lawless class, who habitually alt^ the language of our 
formularies, omit large portions of our Services, and 
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play all manner of pranks with the requirements of the 
Prayer ^ok. Dr. Miller knows as well as I do that 
the Evangelical clergy as a body, do nothing of the 
kind.** 

To enforce his position, Mr. Eyle asserts that cus- 
tom is not to be departed from, and that hundreds of 
congregations are perfectly satisfiecl with the usages 
and customs of the last hulked years ; in opposition^ 
of course^ to the requirements of the Prayer Book. 
Therefore^ whatever the Evangelical clergy may do as 
a body,, individually, at any rate, and by hundreds,, 
they prefer the shameless omissions and the idle and. * 
wicked customs of the last hundred years to duty and 
consistency^ 

Mr. Davis of Caihscross,. another Evangelical light, 
is of opinion that when the comniunicants are many, 
"anyone" should be interpreted as meaning any ono 
railful; and the form of administration should be used 
in the singular number toshow that, "being many," 
they are " one bread." Thus these so-called Evan- 
gelicals, like tfiie scribes of olil, overlay Holy Scripture 
with their own perverse traditions. Candid Mr. Davis 
does not, however, feel quite comfortable at his own 
interpretation, so, to keep clear of pains and penalties^ 
he will use the words separately to those communi- 
cants who wish it, provided they will comply with the^ 
rubric by " signifying their names to the curate." Mr^ 
Davis is, no doubt, well aware that his people will not 
give themselves this trouble, or he may have some 
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such quibble m store as that Cainscross does not keep 
a curate. Mr. Davis has made another discovery ; he 
has actually found an authority for using a collect in 
the pulpit befbre and after the sermon. He refers to 
the rubric before the six collects at the end of the Of- 
fice for the Holy Communion, which allows their use 
after the Offirtory when there is no Communion. It 
is very possible that at Cai«6cross there is no Commu- 
Bion, and it is just possible there may be an Offertory 
every Sunday and a sermon afterwards^ and so Mr.. 
Davis may, by ignoring one rubric, get what counte- 
nance he can from another ; it is no worse than set- 
tling that **^anyone " may mean a railful. 

The Record is not lefes at sea than its correspond- 
ents. In order to stop the '^Ritualistic babble," it is 
obliged to run down and deprecate the vaunted judg- 
ment of lord Cairns I all your elabwate v«pbasity is, 
after all,, tago for nothing- Speeches are not law, 
and the* Queen, while bound to- follow the advice, must 
not adopt the reasons.. That is to say, no matter by 
what means or by what false logic the decision is ar^ 
rived at, whether by hook at by crook, so long as it ia 
the thing --4he curse or the blessing asked foiv^it is 
the law. But even this way of getting out of the diffi* 
culty is not altogether satisfactory. If lord Cairns is 
silenced, the Prayer Book speaks ; and when once the 
celebrant is placed in front of the Altar, there is no 
possible way of getting him round the comer to the 
north end. Something must be donej, and. if the 
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celebrant must not move, the Holy Table shall. So a 
few extreme men aie for placing it end on ; and fur- 
ther, to carry out their puritanical views, they propose 
to read a homily to the^ people. By all means let 
them practise upon those congregations who are p^- 
fectly satisfied with the usages, customs and the igno^- 
ranee of the last hundred years. The frequenters of 
sleepy pews can no doubt tolerate much on one day in 
seven ; but such changes as these would put even theit 
patience to too severe a test 
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^ AND GIVEN TO THE POOR." 

['John Bull,' March 13, 1869.] 

is nearly two thousand years since the 
claims of the poor were urged in opposition 
or in preference to the claims of God. It 
was on a memorable occasion, and is re- 
corded in the-pages of Holy Writ as a warning to the 
end of time: A by no means unnecessary warning, 
for rarely is ai^ scheme set on* foot fbr the promotion 
of God's glory,, but some niggard immediately brings 
forward the worn-out argument about the poor. We 
should by no means doubt the sincerity of the poor 
man*s advocate in all instances, and least of all the 
honesty of purpose of the man who now proposes to 
devote half the property of the^ Irish Church to chari- 
table uses. But the old warning is stiU a reality, and 
cannot be explained away or wiped out by any politi- 
cal exigencies. Neither is the English Reformation 
to be taken as a model for the confiscation of Irish 
Church property, however much the pious politician 
may have improved upon that model or perfected it. 
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the lower classes regard with suspicion whatever is 
done for them, and receive favours as even less than 
their right ; little gratitude is seen, but much cause for 
grave apprehension. The country is divided agunst 
itself,, split up into innumerable parties and factions, 
which can never by any possibility agree in any really 
good work ; where there is no unity it is far easier to 
destroy than to build up. It requires an oi^anised 
band of skilled workmen, led by the one master-mind 
of the builder, to raise a noble, and lasting fabric ; a 
mere mob can do .nothing but raze it to the ground. 

The state of confusion we have arrived at is seen 
by the toleration afforded ta a daily press, which is 
fireq^ntly a disgrace to a civilized community. A 
new6|#{ier that will lend itself to revolutionary schemes 
abroad,., would not be slow to foment sedition at home 
when occasion serves. Externally, there are dark clouds 
on th* Horizon. The dire events which are even now 
taking place abroad Mad their beginning just as our 
Parliament was putting the last touches to the infidel 
Education Act. "Wl^at if Prussia should be victorious, 
and t^e power of France be crushed, trampled to the 
dust and rendered powerless for years to come ? What 
place will England then occupy among the nations of 
Europe ? Helpless and alone, she may then see the 
Eastern question settled by a Russian occupation of 
Turkey. It is not probable that Russia will quaiTel 
with Prussia as long as the latter can keep in check 
England^s Crimean ally, and she will keep friends with 
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those who with good reason hate Turkey's despotism. 
Why are our coast defences now being put in order 
and heavily armed ? We certainly fear neither French 
nor Prussian mvasion of our shores. The fleet of the 
one is elsewhere engaged, and it will take time to build 
a Prussian navy in the harbours of captured Holland. 
Is it not that England's isolation may be Russia's op- 
portunity ? The Czar has had marks of very decided 
sympathy before this from the United States of Amer- 
ica, to whom England is most obnoxious, and there is 
little doubt that were our forces engaged in a conti- 
nental war we should speedily find a hostile American 
fleet on our coasts. 

These are but probabilities ; there are many ways, 
doubtless, in which Almighty power might punish us, 
but there is nothing more natural than that the hea- 
thenism at home should recoil upon those who have 
suffered it to increase and spread like a pestilence all 
over the land, or that England's pride of conquest 
and dominion should be brought low. It is the proud 
boast of England that o'er her dominions the sun 
never sets^ and that ^her commerce is unequalled in 
the world. If that dominion and that intercourse of 
commerce have not been turned to the best of purposes, 
what marvel if some of our dependences should be 
taken from us and be given to another nation who 
may be more worthy of them. Of India, especially, it 
cannot be asserted that we have ruled it even moder- 
ately well : it is notorious that we have miserably 
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failed in our duly, and here aa elsewhere all the good 
that we have done has been mainly the worli^ of indi- 
Tidoal exertion and private munificence. Wbether 
this can make uplbrthe shortcomings of England aaa 
nation we know not, the good and the evil have both 
been very great ; this only we can hope and pray, that 
whatever chastisements are in store for us as a nation, 
England may be preserved as a peaceable and quiet 
homo for the righteous ten's sake.. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT. 

[< Church Herald/ March^ 8, 1S71O 

Privy Council Judgment wJUl biring a 
large aocessipa of numbers to th^ ranks of 
the disestal^lishmentariaiis. And verily is 
tb^re not a cause ? There is more thap. a 
grievance ; there is that which makes the blood boil^ 
and imp^ the indignant spirit to rebdlion. 

We can heartily sympathise with those ardent and 
CAmfist jxmi who are" longing for freedom and indepen- 
dence. But it is necessary to consider well all that 
disestablishment ipeans. And it assuredly means loss, 
much loss^ and we fear little or no gain. If the Church 
of England were thrown into the arena, to be worried 
by die hfiUrhounds of democrajcy, it would not be al- 
lowed to go free until so torn and mangled, that she 
would not have much vitality left. It would be poor 
satisfaction to know, that the pnncdy revenues of our 
bishoprics are condemned as a retribution for the way 
in which the church has been humiliated and betrayed 
by those who filled her highest offices, when, for want 
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of means, her ministrations would be limited to the 
large centres of population ; and the wide-scattered and 
sparsely-peopled villages would only be evangelised by 
the infrequent visits of a town pastor. Such would 
be the loss ; and with what gain ? Does the Catholic 
party expect to have- it all its own way ? The Church 
Association would find its way into the Synods of the 
church*— persecution and oppression might still run 
riot, bitter animosity and rancorous hate still prevail, 
and the lay element, which must be introduced for the 
sake of the money it would bring, might work untold 
evil, perpetually changing, and perhaps destroying, all 
that is most dear to us and most holy. Disputes might 
ever and anon arise, and the intervention of the Law 
Courts be sought even by a disestablished church. 
Disestablishment would not at any time prevent an ec- 
centric Privy Council taking liberties with the Queen's 
English to the detriment of the truth. Establishment 
or no" Establishment, there is nothing, be it ever so 
private or so- sacred, that the law cannot clutch with 
ruthless hands,, and well-feed lawyers may not play 
at shuttlecock with. The fault is not so much in an 
Establishment, as in the rottenness which is at the root 
of everything. Anyone may cut down another man's 
tree with impunity, if only he sets up a claim to the 
estate on which it stood. And this is the very course 
dissenters are pursuing : they filch something here and 
commit a trespass there and come off victorious because 
they lay claim to the whole. It is the boldest villain 
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that is always the most successful. From such depre- 
dators we shall never be free as long as we have any- 
thing to lose. Honesty is certainly not a fashionable 
virtue at present, for we are, in fact, governed by a 
body that has little regard for long established rights ; 
neither is there much consistency, when the highest 
and most superstitious person in the realm has no re- 
spect for the superstitions be it^ of church people. How 
is it that pervading every rank, there is a deep-seated 
animosity to vital, earnest and practical religion ? Per- 
haps it is because the refigion of the last generation was 
heartless and hollow. Stucco and other shams hide 
many defects, and are cheap, and th^efore popular* 
All this is changed, Catholicism has laid bare the rot- 
tenness beneath, the vilest corners have been swept 
out, and it is no longer as easy as formerly, for men 
to close their eyes and ears to religion, and live on in 
godless and unsanctified peace. The world, of course, 
looks to its swine, and in an imperative tone demands 
that the priests, the representatives of Christ, who 
have come to destroy its evil conceits, may be sent 
away and be made to depart out of its coasts. 

The Church Association professes a desire to ad- 
vance the progress of spiritual religion. Of course, as 
many words as you please, only don't choke the swine ; 
as long as rdigion is only breath, it will not interfere 
with modem habits. Therefore, all religion must be 
wholly and solely spiritual, an airy fancy in which the 
body has no part or office. And such men — were 
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the churck disestablished — ^woald have a voice in llie 
appointment of bishops, and like all empty vessels tfaej 
would make a great noise. The imperfection which 
cHngs to everything on earth would canker and cor- 
rode the most wiselj-eonstructed church constitution. 
Surely we have this ah'eady demonstrated, nor shall 
we find any encouragemenA to preach up disestablish- 
ment if we examine the present state of disestablished 
ehurches. Is there one that we would venture to take 
as a model ? 

If we go back to the time of Our Lord, we find 
that one out o£ twelve men who were in constant com- 
panionship with Him, was a devil. Are we not then 
unreasonable if we expect that all the successors of the 
Apostles should be holy men : and judging too hastily, 
if we conclude that the Church is improperly consti- 
tuted,, merely because we find that they are not so ? 
The devil will always be represented in the church as 
well as in the world, and we ought not, therefore, to 
be surprised or cast down because we meet with many 
hindrances, or even because the church is betrayed by 
men who are specially set up to defend her. What 
our duty is,, under such a heavy trial as now oppresses 
the Church of England, Canon Gregory has most 
clearly pointed out when he says — " Her true sons will 
have to pledge themselves by united declarations on 
those points of faith or ritual which may be assailed, 
so that opponents will be compelled either to attack a 
band which could not be expelled without destroying 
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the life of the Established Church of England, and 
utterly overthrowing the present state of things ; or 
else, by shrinking from so bold an adventure, most 
practically permit undisputed sway to anarchy — a 
court of law condemning one man for doctrines or ob- 
servances which thousands boldly declare they teach 
and practise, and whom it dare not attack." 



w 
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MORE ERASTIANISM. 

['Church Herald/ August 9, 1871.] 

FUNDAMENTAL principle of Episcopacy 
in the Church of England would seem to 
be Erastianism^ and Consecration to the 
Episcopal office but a graceful finish to the 
State appointment.- Bishops therefore remember what 
they owe to the State,, but have no very clear idea 
what t&eir duty is to the Church. We forget that this 
is quite natural, and waste our indignation when we 
lift up our Etaads in amazement at some of the utter- 
ances of our Right Reverend Fathers. To simple 
priests and fetymen it of course seems very strange 
that a bishop should teach men to regard all the rubrics 
in our public offices as doubtful, and therefore in abey- 
ance, except those only which the State has recently 
explained — most persons would say, perplexed. Or 
that another bishop should recommend his clergy to 
abolish part of the Prayer Book in favour of the 
lucubrations of a Royal Commission and an Act of 
Parliament. Parliament, forsooth ! What is Parlia- 
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ment but a Communist assembly in aU that concerns 
^e church ? Confiscating, robbing, and destroying 
ancient landmarks^. To such a pass has this ^^ High 
Court " come, that many ccmsider it past praying for, 
or at any rate come to the conclusion that a prayer 
made for a Christian Parliament is wholly inapplicable 
now, and that the Good Friday Collect for Jews, 
Turks, infidels, and heretics is much more to the pur- 
pose ; andy indeed, we may well pray God to take 
from our med^m Parliament ^^ all ignorance, hardness 
of hearty and contempt of GtOd's Word." 

But let ParfiamenlTgo to its own place-— its present 
Session is well nigh over — and a happy thing it would 
be for the Church and country if it were not to meet 
again for seven years. How much that is evil and 
mischievous might then br left undoae ! What we 
have now to do is to considm* well our coarse of action 
with regard to the State Lectienary wMch Erastian 
bishops recommend us to use. Churchmen ought not 
to have to think twice whether they will stand by the 
Church or not. And yet there are, no doubt,,, many 
good churchmen who will be inclined to comply with 
the request of their bishop, either for the sake of con- 
venience,, or because it is the bishop who makes it. 
But it is well to consider what compliance involves. 
It is no less than giving up a grand principle, and one 
that our Articles assures to us, that ^^ the Church hath 
power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority 
in controversies ©f faith." Once concede the point 
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that we d» not care, for the sake of convenience, how 
a thing is done, so long as it is done*— that if) the 
church neglects to reform our Prayer Book we are 
%uite willing for the State to interfei*e and do it for us 
*— «nd we are bound to accept from the State what- 
ever of ritual or of doctrine it Biaj at any time be 
pleased to decree. Tfiat the present Act> is harmless^ 
is nothing to the point ; there is the principle involved, 
and if we give it up our independence is gone, and we 
shall be nothing more or less than an Act of Parlia- 
ment church, separated firom the rest of Christendonw 
It i» no naien of Church and State if the Church loses 
its identity, and becomes mei^ged in the State. An- 
ethor. reason for remaining aa we are, and not making 
any change, we have -in the probability that before the 
end of seven years Convocation! may take up thtr mat- 
ter, and give us aXectionary much more perfect,, and 
free fiiom.' some of the objectiens which have been 
bvought against the too hasty production of the Royal 
Gemmifision. We shall promote this end by keeping^ 
to the^old. Lectionary. No* doubt we shall in a year 
or two be called upon to make a return as to our prac- 
tice in this respect. If it should be found from the* 
statistics obtained that a large number of the clergy 
have adopted the State use, then may we say woe be- '\ 
tide the church. If, on the other hand, we will have 
nothing to do with State meddling in the Chm*ch we 
shall rise in the estimation of politicians ;. whether 
they like us or not they will, at any rate, see that we 
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cannot be ridden over rough shod, and acknowledge 
that our position must be respected. 

In assuming an independent, faithful, and honest 
course of action it is quite evident that we must not 
look for the countenance and support of the bishops. 
For the last thirty or forty years the Catholic move- 
ment has advanced not only without them, but in spite 
of them. So it seems it must be in the future. The 
tone of our Episcopate has no doubt been raised both 
in faith and practice, but this is owing to the move- 
ment from below working upwards. The bishops have 
yet much to leam, and the lesson must be taught as 
of old by those whom they ought to lead, but who, 
not being led to the battle, are compelled to be the 
foremost in boldness and independence of action. It 
rests with the clergy, backed by the faithful laity, to 
set a good example. It is no use holdmg the true faith 
in our hearts, . if with our hands we are ready to offer 
incense to the idol of the State. 



llfMI 
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THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. 

['Churdi Herald/ Jime 19, 1872.] 

Bennett Judgment continues a leading 
topic of tbe^ay. And we cannot conceal 
Uiat^upon therwhole, we ace glad that this 
is tile case. Net that any decision of such 
a? tribunal as that of the Judicial Committee can at all 
affect tfo reel question that was involved in the case 
adj udioated upon. But it is not without great practical 
importance, however theoretically it may be of little 
account^ that in the highest Court of Appeal which the 
State has inslittited^ and where one does not look for 
much sympathy^ withi Catholic Truth, especially as 
regarcfe those Mofy mysteries which l^t Truth deve- 
lopes,. there, should be found a necessity to affirm so 
great a»doctrine as that of the Real Presence in the 
Holy Sacrament of the Altar ; or, if not formally to 
affirm,, at least' to recognise it and to tolerate it, as a 
doclrine the holding and the teaching of which violates 
no Canon, — contravenes no Fomwlary of the Church 
of England as a branch of the CWholic Church. 
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It may be quite trae, as one for whom we enter- 
tain the highest respect has kindly taJken the trouble 
to impress upon us, that ^^ to indulge in any raptures 
in public, in consequence of the judgment, or in any 
kind of exulting demonstration, would be bad policy, 
because inconsistent with our principles as Catholic 
churchmen ; and we do not wish or expect the world 
even, let alone the church, to learn doctrine, or ritual, 
or anything else pertaining to the things of God, in 
such a quarter. We ignored," our friend continues, 
. ^' the last judgment, and the Low Church party will 
igUOTe this. And sc Privy Council judgments on 
church doctrine will come to be altogether ignored, 
which will be a good thing. The more exultation, the 
more it would seem as if we thought that Catholic 
doctrine was quivering in the balance, — ^which would 
certainly not set forth to the world our faith in the 
Truths or much confidence in ourselves." With all 
this, in the main, we are not indisposed to agree. We 
have felt from the first how desirable it is to shape 
our conduct in the matter, as Church journalists, as 
much as possible by so sound a principle as that which 
we have here transcribed exhibits. Still it is not un- 
important to keep in mind such a result as that of the 
judgment in question, and to dwell upon it, and point 
to it^ in so far as is consistent with such a principle ; 
for certainly the moral effect of such a judgment by 
the Judicid Committee is by no means insignificant, 
even in the interests of Catholic Truth, and of the 
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Church as the " pillar and ground of the Truth." If 
only to save the catholic clergy of our church from 
farther persecution for holding and teaching Catholic 
Truth, the effect of the judgment is not by any means 
to be despised. 
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••And given to the poor," 191. 
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it, J07.- 
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Bennett Judgment, 238 ; not a subject for ezulQition, i6. 
Bishop and Chapter, 39; government by, 46, 153. 
Bishop of London's Fund, 1 28. 
Bishops, their way of meeting a di$culty, 3,; popular idea of their 

office, 39, 90, 117; inaccessible, 40; manner of election, 41 ; 

Mr. Bright on the appointment of, 84; a laiger proportion 

finrmerly, 92 ; Erasdan, 234; not leaders, 237. 
« Bright " view of the Church, 83. 
British and Foreign Bible Society, note, 29. 
Burials Bill, 87, 202 ; unnecessary, 204 ; consults the feelings of 

none;, i^. 
Capitulation to dissenters. Weakness of, tcfS, 
Catholicism, a protest against error, 8. 
Chapters, their function, 43. 
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Choral senrioes popular, 17, 
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the State, 23S ; the Church and the world, 1 1 6. 
Church, Rights of the, in the election of bishops, 45, 93. 
Church schools, aio ; ought not to be handed over to School-boards 

215 ; are for religious instruction,- 217. 
Churches of modem Evangelicals, 149. 
City churches. Confiscation of, 5, xo; for dty men^ 6, »i. 
Conmions, House of, without a creed, 2x5. 
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Concessions, the fashion, 91. 
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Confiscation of church property, 192. 
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Coronation oath, 93 ; rights of the church reserved by it, 121. 
Correct account. The, 48. 
Court newsman. The, 142. 
Craimier, Archbishop, 54. 
"Crying, give ! give! " 87. 
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Dalmatic and tunide, 201. 

Davis, Mr. his extraordinary interpretation of rubrics, 188. 
Dilapidations Bill, 1 12}< an attempt to oppress the clergy, 1 15; 
Diocesan government, 46. 
Disestablishment, 229; efiects of, 23&; would not prevent recourse 

to the Law Courts, ib. 
Dissenters, Impudence of, 91 ; quite ignore the Supremacy of the 

Crown, 120. 
Early services, 32, 1 jo. 
Eastward Celebration, 189, 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Bill^ 1 1 1^ 
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Education, Expense of Government, 57 ; some expenses not under 
the control of managers, 58 ; extravagant demands of the Edu- 
cation Department, 59; compulsory, 213, 

Education Bill, ao8, a 10, 215, 220 ; ignores religion, 210, 216, 221, 
carried with the assent of Conservatives, ,220. 

Election of bishops, 41. 

England's position, 223. 
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Evangelicals, their services, 149 ; irreverence, 73, 150; heterodoxy 
152. 
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Florin, ib. 
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Font, A portable, 145. . 

"Free but appropriated,*' 136. 
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mation, 192.. 

Homily, reading one proposed, 190. 

Hoods and stoles, 1 99. 

Incense &c. 200. 

Inconsistences, 52, 

Instructions to candidates for Holy Orders, 61. 

In the mire, 187. 

Irish Church, robbery of, 184, 191. 

"Is that the law?" 198. 

Jewish dispensation. The, 158. 

King, Rev. Bryan, his letter of remonstrance, 14, 23. 
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Lectionary, The new/235. 

Lyttelton, Lord, hi& New Bishoprics Bill, 39, 44," 90/' * ' ** 

"Messiah," performance of at S. Paul's, 67. 

Miller, Dr. oa the Purchas Judgment, 187. 

Miller, Mr., Case of, 1 10. 

Monte Rotondoy riots at, 176. 

MuddletoD, cMf way of doing things at, i. 

Naples, State of, 109. 

National apostacy, 225. 

National Society, 223. 

New Bishoprics Bill, 39, 44, 90; would inoreaie the influence of' 

the State, 92. 
New Reformation, The, 5. 

CMertory« The, 123, 

Only a Penny^ 71. 

Ornaments of the Church,. 1 60^ 

" Ru»n appellant,*' 108. 

Pan-Anglican Synod, 1 79. 

Furilament, a communist assembly, 2^5. 

Penne&ther, Rev. W. turned to account, 97. 

Peto, Sir M., his proposal to sell city churches to dissenters^ is ; 

his Burials^iU, 27, 88. 
Fbw», T26; and the Bishop of London's Fund, 133, 13$. 
Philimoiie, Sir Robert, and the Purchas Judgment, 198. 
Philpot, Bishop and his enemies, 1 1 6. 
Political parties, not to be depended upon, 186. 
Poor, driven out of the city churches, 6, 12 ; why they do not 

come to church, ii. 
Wbor Law, 100. 
Poor man's Sunday^ The, 3 1 . 
Pope, The, and Henry VIII. 54. 
Pr^emmure, Statute of, 42, 45. 
Presbyterian Premier, A, 55, 84. ^ ' 
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Privy Council Judgments ignored, 239. 

Proteatant oppot&k>n, 176. 

Protestantism, 27 ; includes every shade of opinion, 8 ; depends on 
human will, 28 ; absence of self-righteousness, a leading doctrine 
of, «&. ; is the religion of corrupt human nature, 1 77. 

Protestants, gvat formalists, 27; described by bishop Ridley, 56. 

Pseudo-Evangelicalism, 146. 

Puritanism,, 55. 

Puritans and the Cross, 55 ; wear & monastic habit, i6. 

Puritan Sabbath, The, 52. 

Real Presence, Doctrine of the, 238. 

JUcard, The, its idea of Chr&tian men, 7 ; at fiiult, 95 ; on the ap- 
pointment ofcurates in Durham, 97 ; on the pastoral staif^ 146. 
Reformation, Principles of the, 52 ; and the Sisters' Marriage Bill, 

53 ; ran into extremes,, i^i ; sad state of the Church after, 162 ; 

effects o^ 164 ; English, not a modet 19.1 ; promivs respecting 

it not kept, 1 92. 
Religion of the last generation, 231. 
Revolution, fostered by Engkmd, 105, 108. 
Ridley, Bishop, on protestants, 56. 
Ritual, 155, 160, 166, 170; the heavenly, 168; progress of, 170; 

in abeyance for the last 200 yeara, 171 ; popular idea of, 172 ; 

Bucer and Peter Martyr on, «&.; Keble on, 173 ; not necessarily 

Roman, 174. 
Ritual V. dissent, 1 54, 208. 
Royal Christening, A, 142. 
Royalty and Revolutions, 104. 
Ryle, Mr. on custom, 1 88. 

Sacrifice, no human device, 155 ; our Lord's prefigured, 166. 
S. George's riots, 14; the vestry, 19 ; the sham monitions, 23. 
S. Paul's cathedral, 66 ; oratorio at, 69. 
Schoolteachers, 58; boards, 212; rates, 212, 218; the voluntary 

system gave satisfaction, 211. 
Services, choral, 17; early, 3Z, 130; multiplication of, 128, 133. 
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Shades of the past, i. 

Spiritual blockade. A, 195. 

Spucgeon abreod, 4S. 

State aid to church sahooft, 57 ; least, where most wanted, 5S. 

State, keeps the church in subjection, 119) abjures religious &ith^ 
186, 2x4. 

Stole,vpart oftHefucharistic^estments, 201. 

Sunday recreation, 51 ; in the country, 33. 

Sunday schoob, unsatis&ctory, 35 ; necessary evils, ii,; teachers la^ 
ih.; bishop Wignun on, 36. 

Supremacy of the Crown, 54. ^ 

Swanmore and Ushop Snmociv 19^ . 

Taitj bishop, on consecratisii,- 7; his destruction of city churches, 
5, 10 ; on desecration, 15 ; hSs distinction between rWand mu- 
sical services, 1 6, 23 ; hob-a*nohbing^ lule, 1 8 ; throws down the 
Cross, 19 ; unlike S. Cyprian^ -^i ; -abolishes a choir &c 24; 
commends Mr. Allen, 25 ; hisidcil^f riotous conduct, 25 ; on 
Enmf* ami Rnkvut 77, 81. 

Tfaeatse preachings, 71. 

Three oentuxies. Custom of, 161; 

Timpkios wdites to the bishop, 3.^ 

Truth, TriumpFr of; 238. 

Twentieth century. The, t8S. 

Union of'Benefi(5M Bill^ 10.. 

Wesley and Whitfield, 147, 162. 

Which or who? 184... 

Wigiam, Bishop, on Sunday schools, 34 f his instructions to can- 
didates for Holy Orders, 61. 

Wilberforce, Bishop, on therdestructiati of city churches, 7. 
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